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Maine Harmer. 


The ninth annual meeting and exhi- 
bition of the Granite State Dairymen’s 
Association is to he held at Keene, Dec. 
26th to 28th. A liberal list of prizes is 
offered for exhibits of butter and cheese. 
J. L. Gerrish, Contoocook, is Secretary 
of the association. 


The best way to stop diarrhea in 
calves is not to let them have it. A case 
of the kind is quite certain proof of in- 
different care on the partof the attend- 
ant. They should be fed at regular 
hours, in regular quantity, and (if by 
hand,) at aregular temperature. This, 
with a clean and dry pen, will keep 
them healthy and growing. There isa 
deal of bad luck that ought to be 
charged up against the lack of care. 

















The worst thing we have noticed 
about the grange is its intolerance of ad- 
vice or citicism. This, in societies as 
in individuals, is a sure indication of 
weakness. Nobody who is unfriendly to 
the grange is going to offer it advice, 
or try to stimulate it to greater activity. 
Its enemies are willing, very willing, to 
stand quietly by, and see it fall into 
“innocuous desuetude.” Itis the man 
who wants to see it strony, intelligently 
active and efficient, that is suspected, 
and regarded as afoe.—Vermont Watch- 
man, 








The Connecticut Board of Agriculture 
holds its annual farmer’s convention at 
Hartford, Dec. 19, 20, and 21. Secretary 
Gold has prepared a full and able pro- 
gramme usual on which are such 
names among practical men as J. M: 
Hubbard, J. H. Hale, ex-Gov. Hyde and 
from the scientists, Prof. Brewer, Dr. 
Atwater, Dr. Jenkins and several others, 
all to conclude with a paper on Domestic 
Science by Miss Lottie J. Short. Secre- 
tary Gold is a veteran in the work and 
none of the boys get ahead of him in the 
strength of his teams. 





as 


The Executive Committee of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club have de- 
cided to retain the services of Mr. Vo- 
lancy E. Fuller, who was incharge of the 
Jersey cows at the Chicago Dairy Test, 
for the purpose of compiling from the 
records of that test the facts and figures 
which are going to prove the superior 
value of Jersey cows for dairy purposes. 
The matter is to be made up in the ferm 
of readable letters, and to be scattered 
throughout the general press of the 
country. This is an excellent move, and 
is another act of the club to bring the 
fact of the great merit of this breed be- 
fore the people. While thus advertising 
the breed, they at the same time are 
doing good service to the general public. 





SEPARATOR WORK. 
Centrifugal separators for the cream- 
ing of milk require to be most carefully 
run, or there will be a wast of the butter 























safe to assumethere is inefficient work 
here and that serious losses result. 

It is altogether probable that more de- 
fective work would be found where the 
separator has been introduced in private 
dairying, and where of course skilled 
hands are not employed to run the sep- 
arators. It is there we should look for 
the greatest losses, and it is particularly 
to call attention of dairymen who are 
using the separator at their farms to the 
great danger of loss in this direction, 
that we give the figures as above shown. 
It requires close attention to run a sepa- 
rator properly, whether on the farm or at 
the factory, and the person in charge of 
the work must also first known how to 
do it. 


THE KING OF THE CORN FIELD PRIZE. 


The committee on whom devolved the 
duty of making the award on the special 


planter, offered by the Whitman Agri- 
cultural Works, Auburn, in the State 
air premium schedule, having attended 
to that duty, have awarded the planter to 
G. C. Jacobs, Readfield. There were 


Auburn. 

The following statements were made 
by the competitors: 

Statement of J. W. True. 

The soil isa clay loam, a part being 
quite hard in the clay, in poor condition, 
the grass having been cut on it the past 
ten or twelve years, yielding about three 
fourths of a ton to the acre. It was 
plowed about eight inches deep with a 
Hussey plow on May 29th and June 34d, 
with one pair of horses. Twenty-one loads 
of barn manure were then spread on the 
furrows and harrowed quite thoroughly 
with a ‘Yankee Pulverizer,”’ the man that 
rode on the harrow weighing about 155 
pounds, and an additional weight put on 
of 27 pounds, so that the ground was 
thoroughly cut up and pulverized. It 
was then smoothed with a Thomas 
smoothing harrow, and planted with the 
“King of the Corn Field,” on the 9th and 
10th days of June,in rows three feet 
apart, and the planter set to put the 
hills three feet apart in the row. The 
fertilizer used was Bradley’s Corn Phos- 
phate at the rate of fogr hundred pounds 





fat and a loss to the owner of the milk. 
It never need be concluded that the | 
painstaking care required in the gravity 
system of raising cream in order to reach 
good work can be shifted off to the 
separator and relieve the operator of any 
share of responsibility. 

The best work by either method can 
only be reached by that intelligent pains- 
taking care that sees to it that every re- 
quired coudition is fulfilled. There is 
no question but the separator will do it 
work reliably when rightly run. 

In a circular bulletin recently issued 
by the Royal Danish Experiment Sta- 
tion,.the directors call attention to the 
loss sustained by inefficient separation of 
cream in butter factories. The follow- 
ing table reproduced here shows what 
would be the losses sustained in separa- 
tor creameries where .05 per cent., 10, 
20 or 30 per cent. too much of fat is left 
in the skimmed milk. 
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It is thus plainly shown that inferior 
Work on the part of the operator, 
Whether resulting from lack of knowl- 
tdge or from indifference, will soon ag- 
gregate a heavy loss to the creamery. 
That such losses do occur in the Danish 
creameries isshown by the further work 
reported in the bulletin. 

The same circular gives results of the 
analysis of nearly 1,000 samples of Da- 
dish separator skim milk, obtained from 
“) private dairies and 390 creameries. 
The following summary of the results 
Will be of interest to dairymen; it shows 
the limits for the fat content of separa- 
tor skim milk in ordinary creamery prac- 
tice in Denmark, with average for each 
‘ystem of seyarator used, 





| do no damage to the corn. 


to the acre. The corn was the variety 
known as the “Stub Crosby,” 
the seed being two years old, but it did 


not give as good results as the fresh | 
The field was then strung thor- | 


seed. 
oughly with twine which protected 
completely from the crows. 


June 30th and July ist, it was culti-| } 


vated with an “‘Iron Age” cultivator, a 
tool that can be run close to the rows and 
It thorough- 
ly stirs the soil and kills the small 
weeds. It was again cultivated with a 
common cultivator with large teeth 
July 8th, Which was all the cultivation 
the crop got for the season. What few 
weeds escaped destruction in that way 
were pulled by hand on the afternoon of 
August 22d, which left it practically 
clean. 

The fodder was quite stout but the 
drouth I think shortened the yield to 
to quite an extent, while on the morn- 
ings of Sept. 2d and 4th, it was frosted 
to quite an extent, killing the top leaves. 
We were obliged to begin picking it be- 
fore it was at its best. The corn was 
picked and bauled to the factory Sept. 
13th to 16th. Ido not give the number 
of bushels of ears picked, as I do not 
consider that it is any guide to go by in 
finding out what the yield of corn was, 
from the fact that some pickers will get 
a third more corn into a basket than 
others by their sides, who pick with long 
buts and carelessly put in the basket. 

The corn was delivered at the New 
Glouscester factory, and credit was re- 
ceived for 3704 pounds of cut corn, for 
which they are to pay two cents a pound, 
amounting to $74.08 for the two acres of 
corn. 

I would say in closing that the two 
acres selected were the best of a field of 
four and a half acres, the balance of the 
field receiving the same care and cultiva- 
tion and yielding about $35.00 per acre. 
The fodder was cut as soon as the corn 


was picked, and shocked, and we are | 


now feeding it out to a good herd of 
Jersey cows, and I find it to be one of 
the best cream producing fodders that a 
farmer can raise. 

Signed J. W. True. 

Accompanying the statement are 
justices’ certificates of the correctness of 
the statements therein named. 

Statement of G. C. Jacobs. 

Condition of soil—old ground planted 
the previous year to potatoes and cu- 
cu'iibers, dressed with phosphate alone. 
For corn crop of '93 plowed in ten cords 
to the acre green stable manure. Kind 
of seed, “Medium Crosby,” drilled in 
with “King of the Corn Field,” using 
one half ton Bay State phosphate. 
Cultivated with a horse every six days 
from time of planting, June 3d, until 
July 20th. Crop was weeded by hand 
the first of July. The crop was harvest- 
ed from Sept. 7th to 2ist, and delivered 
to Portland Packing Company's factory 
at Winthrop. 

Detailed statement of cost of the two 


PER CENT. FAT IN DANISH SEPARATOR SKIM plowing and harrowing............- 3 oe 
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= = = Oe ne eee 10.00 
Eg é¢ 2 peegting bap Je Renee edcateeekdhe 4% 3.08 
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Kind of Centrifuge. 25 Bt 352 |55| Manure, one-half value charged to a 
| — > COPD. wc cccccicccseseceseseseses a 
sa | 52 | 52 | 5< 
A |e |a& |e 94.00 
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It is not to be supposed that separator Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
work in America is better than in Den- grag BS MAINE L— ae 
mark, though systematic examinations cunieuns an Wile. ARD 
have not enabled us to bring forward  — A 
the figures to show it. Itis, anyway, On invitation of the North Knox 


prize of a “King of the Corn Field”’ corn | 


but two competitors, the other being J. | State Agricultural Society 
W. True, New Gloucester. The commit-| [Life Memberships................ 
tee were Z. A. Gilbert, North Greene, L. | Annual Memberships............. 
H. Blossom, Turner Center, B. F. Briggs, | 
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Agricultural Society, the winter meeting 
of the Pomological Society and Board of 





Agriculture was held in Union, Dec. 
5th and 6th. The recent opening of the | 
Valley Railroad gave easy | 
access to the town, and by the courtesy | 
of Mr. James Mitchell, manager of the | 
road, reduced rates were granted to 
those attending the meetings. The new 
road is nine miles in length, following 


Georges 


shore of Seven-tree pond. It was a 
pleasure to the members to find trains 
waiting at the Warren Junction, and the 
ride was very enjoyable. The roadbed 
is in very good order for a new road. 

Among the first arrivals were Pres. 
Pope, Sec’y Knowlton, Treasurer Chas. 
E. Wheeler, and Messrs. G. K. Staples 
and H. W. Brown, of the Pomological 
| Society, and Mr. F. S. Adams, President 
| of the State Board of Agriculture. The 
society’s headquarters are at the Burton 
| House. 





TUESDAY. 

| At the opening of Tuesday morning's 
| session Mr. C. E. Wheeler, Treasurer of 
the society, presented his annual report 
| of its financial condition as follows: 
RECEIPTS. 

| State Bounty 
| Loans 


$ 538 88 
450 00 


32 00 


nterest from Permanent fund 
50 00 


$1,596 88 


EXPENDITURES. 

Interest and Discount............. $ 1812 
Expense of Executive Committee 

ee rare 217 39 
ee, SECS EY eee 500 00 
Plants for Children’s Exhibit at 
BS 7 reer cee 2144 
Cooler for Cut Flowersat State Fair. 5500 
Judge at State Fair, and other ex- 

PGMSSS . ccc cesccscsccccccccces 50 60 
Ds + khnch SERA) 600% es 00% 58 12 
A. 8. Ricker, Treasurer for 1892.... 4071 


Premiums at State Fair 542 85 


. $1,504 23 
Cash on hand at date, $92.65. 
FINANCIAL CONDITION OF SOCIETY Dec, Ist, 
1893. 


State Bounty due for 1893......... $ 500 00 


warrant the increased labor, and ex- 
pense. He also thought it would be an 
advantage to urge the local societies in 
the State to adopt some similar plan of 
judging fruit, because the scale of points 
would have a tendency to improve the 
quality of the first exhibits. Any plan 


the oversight of the last by making good 
the deficiency. This course seemed to 
be the wisest under the circumstances, 
and so far as we are able to learn, meets 
with the approval of the public. 


at its winter meetings for twenty years. 
What good comes from our attendance 
at these meetings? We meet here practi- 
cal men who are willing to give us their 
methods and practices, many of which 
are improvements on Our own, and we 
may even learn much from their failures. 
The specialist shows us new fields and a 
better road to success. The topics. pre- 
sented and discussed lift us from old ruts 
and help us in these days of sharp com- 
petition to practice those methods which 
will give us a profit in the business, in- 
stead of a loss. We should feel well 
paid for the time spent if we are able to 
present the subject sO as to encourage 
others who have formerly take no in- 
terest in horticulture to cultivate fruits 
and flowers and share with us its pleas- 
ures and profits. 

He is confident that the growing of 
apples and small fruits can be made a 
source of profit to theexpert as in most 
other branches of business. Those who | 
attempt to raise fruit without extra care 


THE PUBLIC MEETINGS. 

Reference was made to the successful 
public meetings held durirg the year, es- 
pecially the meeting at Winthrop, which 
was the first of a series it is hoped the meagre premiums awarded to fruit by 
society may be able to hold in the fu-/| ihe different societies in the State. He 
ture. The fruit exhibition at this meet- | urged that the society use its influence 
ing was large and good for the season, }+ have the amount increased. There is 
Of . present mocting the Secretary | no reason why the fruit growers of the 
said there were fewer papers than in| State should submit to an arrangement 
former years, in order that there might | that almost ignores their interests. The 
be more opportunity for discussion. It importance of the industry of fruit 
is believed this will be popular with the 


a. ah elie weal “~~ | growing places it among the first, and 
ee wala “1 So cordially welcome US 12 | the agricultural societies should recog- 
; st. 


| nize it, and they will if the fruit growers 
EXHIBITION OF 1893. insist upon it. A large sum given for 

Regret was expressed that the exhi-| fruit premiums wil] add interest to the 
tions are held so early in the season, | fair, and the societies in this way will be 
when fruits are immature, and unsatis- benefited as well as the fruit growers. 
may obtain good crop® in years of plenty | factory for display purposes. Butour| Mr. Willard of Geneva, New York, 
when prices are so low that the receipts relations with the State Agricultural So- 
barely pay expenses, But the art of rais-| ciety have been so cordial in the past, 
ing a good crop when prices are high is | that it seems wise to accept the situa- 
At this 


fruit growers. 
In cloving attention was called to the 








his 
run 


in 
was 


offered. Even 
of fruit 


{the premiums 


that will insure this will be helpful to! 


| said he wished to emphasize one point} 
jin Mr. Knowlton’s paper—the size of | 


flavor of the apple itself, but add an ac- 
ceptable flavor to some. Apple stuffi 

is very nice in cooked geese, ducks, — 
other fatty meats. She made a very de- 
licious confection by using marmalade 
and rolling it in sugar. She thought 
these more healthy than candies. She 
suggested that California fruits found 
;a market in this form, and were no bet- 
ter than thuse the fruit growers of Maine 
could produce from their apples. The 
dishes prepared were very delicate, and 
much relished by the audience who were 
permitted to test their appetizing quali- 
ties. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Wednesday morning the storm had 
spent its force, and the sun rose bright 
and clear over the hills of Union. The 
trees were covered with ice and every- 
where they glistened and shown like the 
i choicest gems. The air was cool and all 
| day long nature was adorned with her 

own jewels, and as the visitors took leave 

iof Union, street and hillside were re- 

{ joicing in their beauty and grandeur. 
Feeding Apples to Stock, 

Mr. Chas. E. Wheeler commenced by 













500 00 | 


26 00 | 


their labor. 


He noted with pleasure the increased | later in the season. 


what we are seeking for, and those who | tion and make the most of it. 
| do this will receive bountiful returns for|time more people can enjoy the exhi-| down. 


bition than would be together any time 
The exhibition in 


interest taken by farmers in supplying | point of merit fell below the average, 


the course of the Georges River and the | their families with small fruits. Every 
| farmer should feel the necessity of rais- 


| both in quality and quantity. However, 
the hall was made attractive to visitors, 


|ing small fruits as well as vegeta-| who expressed a hearty approval of the 


| bles. Too many farmers consider small 
| 


fruits as a luxury, forgetting that our | 
health requires praticularly in summer | lin counties made no exhibition of fruit. 


the acids which they contain, and that 
|they furnish a dessert more palatable 
|and much cheaper thar cake and pastry. 
| The society has for several years 
} assumed the management of the horti- 
| cultural part of the Maine State Fair at 
| Lewiston, and is thus obliged to hold 
|the fruit exhibit before the winter 
japples are matured: and if this con- 
| tinues, he would advise offering liberal 
| premiums for fruit at the winter meet- 
ling. We should hold exhibits whenever 
practicable, in order to advertise our 
|fruit and secure a better market. We 
have had good success in obtaining 
|}premiums whenever we have made a 
| display in competition with other States. 
PESTS IN THE ORCHARD. 

The legislature should take action to 
| prevent the spread of insects and dis- 
}eases in the orchards, especially the 
| trypeta, or apple maggot, and the black 
knot. Itis not just to allow a careless, 
heedless man to contaminate the air 
with fungus spores, and thus prevent 
his neighbors raising plums and cherries 
in his vicinity. Some Utates and coun- 
tries are very strict in this matter. The 
partridge has done so much mischief in 
some orchards that itis about time to 
offer a bounty on his head, in towns 
where year after year he has destroyed 
the apple crop, and sometimes even 
ruined the orchard, by eating the buds. 
Something has already been done to stop 
the ravages of diseases and insects, but 
we need also experiments in fertilizing, 
pruning, adaptability of varieties to 
climate, and many other points. 

A few years since, one of the Western 





Property owned by Society......... 200 00 
ET NEL oo a. wane 6% 000000 719 73 
ee i ih dteeswcnandesade 92 65 
$1,512 37 
LIABILITIES. 
Due on Loan at Farmington National 
EE. 1 69660 ee64 0 hE OOes £000 03 $ 300 00 


Committee, Secretary’sSalary,&c. 30000) 


$600 00 | 
Mr. Wheeler stated that the liabilities | 
appear larger than last year, as the 
amount raised from the State was less | 
by nearly $500 than was expected. The | 
| work had been outlined, and after con- 
sulting the authorities it was deemed | 
advisable to expend some portion of the | 
$500 the society expected, and later to 
ask the legislature to provide for the de-| 
society owes the 
| permanent fund, ($420.27,) though a lia- 
vility has thus far appeared only in the 
account with the permanent fund. 
PERMANENT FUND. 





CR. 
By 109 Life Memberships 


$1,090 00 | 
By 5 other Memberships 


50 00 | 


$1,140 00 


; a DR. 
Deposit Wiscasset Savings 
Bank 


- 
= 
1 
ue 


Nat. 
Bo See ee 200 00 
Farmington Water Co. Stock 100 00 
Ss LED an here 6 o-us othe 420 27 





$1,140 00 

On calling the meeting to order, Tues- 
day afternoon, Pres. Pope appointed 
H. W. Brown and C. A. Miller a com-| 
mittee to examine the fruit on exhibi- 








acres of corn: 


tion. Chas. E. Wheeler, D. P. True 
and H. G. Staples were appointed a 
committee on resolutions. Pres. Pope 


vacated the chair, which was then filled 
by O. Gardner, member of the board 
for Knox county. Mr. H. M. Lord, | 
editor of the Rockland Courier-Gazette, 
delivered the address of welcome. He 
stated that he spoke rather as a con- 
sumer that as a producer. He cordially 
welcomed the society and the board to 
Union in the name of its people. In 
return for bullets and grape-shot, we 
send apples and other fruit to our 
mother country, old England, thus dis- 
pensing health and good cheer. Having | 
lived in the South, he was well acquainted 
with the semi-tropical fruits, but his| 
acquaintance only strengthened his love 
for the apple. He often called to mind | 
the various kinds of apples which grew | 
in his native State. His experiences in | 
travel only confirmed his appreciation | 
of the old Pine Tree State. He paid a} 
glowing tribute to the farmers and fruit | 


growers. He hoped that the meeting |‘ the cows. This farmer’s wife said, | 


would be both pleasant and profitable. | 

Mr. F. S. Adams, President of the | 
State Board of Agriculture, responded. | 
He expressed Sec’y McKeen’s regret at | 
not being here. Fruit raisers are of | 
necessity warm hearted. Fruit growing 
is avery important industry, and it is | 
increasing as rapidly as other industries. | 
He strongly advised the culture of small 
fruits for the family. He thought 
Union was one of the best farming towns 
he was acquainted with, and thought 
the fruit industry must thrive there. 
He thanked the speaker for his cerdial 
words of welcome, and he thanked the 
good people of Knox county for their 
hearty welcome. He hoped they would 
enjoy the meetings, and the fruit inter- 
ests would be benefited by this gather- 


ng. 


- 


President's Annual Address. 
Mr. Charles Pope presented his annual 
address in the afternoon session. He 
stated that he had been with the Society 





| good was done for the cause. 


horticultural societies adopted a scheme 
for increasing its membership which 
might be an aid to us. Fruit trees and 
plants of recent introduction, and which 
promised to be of value, were distributed 
to the members, and in this way much 
Farmers 
should sperd a little more time in 
beautifying their homes. The love of 
the beautiful should be carefully fostered 
and cultivated in our children. True 
love of the beautiful never detracts from 
or interferes with the practical or 
business qualities of aman. Have we 


| not, as a society, overlooked this phase 


of the subject too much, and expended 
nearly all our efforts in instructing 
farmers how to make the most money 
possible? The farmer who has not mis- 
taken his calling will plant ornamental 
trees, shrubs and vines about his home, 
and supplement these with a good 
vegetable and fruit garden. I should 


| feel well rewarded if I could induce one 
| man 


to make this resolve, and think 
more of beautifying his home than of 


adding to his bank surplus. 


The Secretary’s Report. 
Secretary Knowlton, in his annual re- 
port, reviews the work of the society the 
past year. In general there has been an 


| increased interest in all that appertains 


to the general subject of fruit culture. 
There has been a widespread desire for 
information, and inquiries have come to 
the officers from many sources. The 
public meetings held by the society have 
been largely attended by people in search 
of knowledge. The speakers at the 
farmers’ institutes, who have presented 
the subject of fruit culture, have had 
large and attentive audiences. The 
legislature, last winter, without a dis- 
senting voice, doubled our stipend in 
order that the society might extend its 
work. 
1893 APPLE CROP. 

The apple crop of 1893 was a small 
one in Maine. The blossom was not 
heavy, and the worms were never more 
abundant. Then, in some parts of the 
State, there were several hail storms, 
and the disaster of the August rain and 
wind storm, was widespread. Fortu- 
nately there were many who had the 
wisdom to make the most of the mis- 
fortune, and following the example of 
one large orchardist, fed the windfalls 


‘As they couldn’t sell the apples, they 
just put them where they could get more 
cream.”’ At the harvest time the ap- 
ples were inferior, as many were wormy 
or bruised, but in spite of all these dis- 
couragements the farmers have sold a 
good many apples even this year, and as 
usual the apple crop helped out where 
other crops were shrunk. 
THE SOCIETY'S WORK. 

The premium list of the society was 
extended about $100; a cooler for cut 
flowers was purchased for the exhibi- 
tion hall; an expert judge was called in 
to examine fruits and flowers. Through 
an unfortunate oversight of some official, 
only the usual sum of $500 was actually 
appropriated for our society in 1892. 
This made the situation embarrassing 
for the Executive Committee, but it was 
decided to carry out the plan so far as 
it had been arranged for, and also to ex- 


| society's display. Franklin, York, Han- 
| cock, Washington, Aroostook and Frank- 
| The flower department formed an at- 
tractive portion uf the exhibition. 
Secretary expressed the wish that all 
the florists in the State might aid in 
|earrying forward this work, which cer- 
| tainly in the end would be of great bene- 
| fit to them as well as to the peuple. 
| There was a marked improvement in 
| the exhibit of the children’s plants, 
| showing that last year’s experience had 
| taught them valuable lessons in growing 
|plants. This department was of value 
to the children, as it taught them ina 
pleasing way to love and care for plants. 
The Secretary thought the line of work 
might be extended to other parts of the 
State. 

The wild flower exhibit was an im- 
provement over last year. The general 
exhibit of preserved specimens shown 
by the Sanford high school 
marks of careful study and critical care 
in analysis. The individual collections 
were good, and the analytical work was 
well done. 


| 


exhibition as follows: 


$542 85 


acommittee to take into consideration 
the recommendations contained in the 
President's address. 


A Scale of Points. 


Mr. D. H. Knowlton read a short paper 
of practical interest to fruit exhibitors, 
|in which he called attention to the use 
of a scale of points in making awards at 
our fairs. 
called attention to the efforts of the offi- 
cers to have the affairs of the society 
conducted in a business like form. ‘The 
| records of the society are complete, and 
| the Treasury’s books show the accounts 
jinfull. As the permanent fund of the | 
| society was increasing, he recommended | 
that there be a regular ledger account 
| opened with the same, so as to show 
| more fully at any time how the account 

| stands. 

| The officers have steadily endeavored 

to improve the exhibitions of the society, 

by enforcing such rules as will insure | 
better results. So far as the rule has | 
| been enforced limiting the number of | 
| specimens of fruit, it has been very satis- 
factory to all, and he believed the rule 
should be made applicable to all exhibits. | 
| He hoped this would be enforced an- | 
| other year. 
| The State Agricultural Society for 
several years has used with general ap- 
proval a scale of points in judging of 
animals on exhibition, and other large | 
societies have adopted similar rules in| 
judging. The Massachusetts State 
| Board of Agriculture for the use of local | 
| societies issued not long since a scale of | 
| points covering live stock, vegetables | 
and fruit. Secretary Sessions who was 
| with us at our last fair, stated that the 
| plan worked well in Massachusetts. Mr. 

| Knowlton then illustrated the scale of | 
| points and scored several plates of ap- | 
|ples from the exhibition tables. The 
scale used was the Massachusetts scale 
of points, previously referred to, which | 
is as follows: 
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| 
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| Some of the advantages of using ascale | 
of points were enumerated. Properly | 
| made out, the score cards will deter:.ine | 
isimply by adding the figures who are 

entitled to premiums. The plan needs a/| 
| careful judge, but the results are self-evi- 
| dent when watched. Anexhibitor should 
| have his score card if he wishes it, then 
lhe may see what value others place up- 
on his exhibits. He can study it, and if 
he is as sharp as most of our exhibitors 
are, the next year he will see to it that 
his fruit scores more than this year. So 
the score cards become educators and 
helps to exhibitors, for they enable a man 
to find out defects. Mr. Knowlton 
thought a rule or two should go along 
with the score cards similar to one we 
now have in different language. An ex- 
hibit must score at least 75 points in or- 
der to receive a first premium, and not 
less than 50 points to receive a second or 
third premium. Scored in this way ex- 
hibitors will soon learn that merit must 
be the basis on which awards are made, 
and there will be no trouble in bringing 
up the quality of the exhibits. The 











tend our work in other directions, and 
ask the next legislature to provide for 





The scale of points calls for more work, 
and greater care, but the results will 


rhe | 


bore the | 


Premiums were awarded at the annual | 


Apples, General Exhibitions..$ 39 00 
ARES 135 00 
Ss ire we 5 aoa edit 49 00 
Single Plates. . 49 00 

———$272 00 

i 6 ii oma an Kctnacwwke ox 51 50 

Di chibi bi etendy been ee 5 00 

ES Sees 26 50 

i . wcet be beseic 1 50 

Miscellaneous............+. 34 25 | 

Flowers and Plants.......... 120 7% 

Window Garden Department. 183 

as 055 000000608 13 00 


_ re rr , 
On motion of D. P. True, F. 8. Adams, 
W. A. Luce and D. P. True were chosen | 


In introducing the subject he 


| cooking school. 


|; society the exhibit 


}ecutive officer of the society. Instead 


of $500 for fruits, he demanded $2000 


| for that department, and he received it. 


This year, althongh an off year, they | 


| had to erect a large building and a tent 
| to accommodate the fruit. 
Mr. Knowlton said that he was glad 


|to have these points brought before the 


public and discussed. It was with this 
in view he had prepared the paper. 
Willis A. Luce spoke of the Maine 
exhibit of fruit at the World's Fair. 
| The society labored under great difficul- 
jties from the first. Only $1000 was 
| appropriated. Over a million dollars 
were received last year for Maine fruits, 
and the sum was wholly inadequate. 
A committee was appointed to collect 


jthe fruit, and it was placed in cold 
| storage in Boston. In April the fruit 
was started for Chicago. It arrived at 


Chicago in very poor shape, although it 
was well packed when it started. 


| place for the apples. 
}opening of the fair was very 
although not in its own place. 


good, 


About 


150 plates were shown, and some apples | 


in jars, which were second to none on 
exhibit at that time. Maine was ata 
disadvantage in not having experience 
in showing its products, as the Western 
States have. ‘The fruit was placed in 
jars, and this work was so poorly done 
that much of it spoiled. Soon after the 
apples were placed in their space, Mr. 
Samuels, chief of the department of 
horticulture, told him that the Maine 
fruit was the best in the south curtain. 
But after Mr. Luce’s departure, the 
Executive Commissioner, in whose care 
the exhibit was placed, allowed the fruit 
to decay on the tables, and the exhibit 
before the close ot the fair was no credit 





76 | to the State, 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

Before the close of the afternoon ses- 
|} sion a severe storm occupied the forces 
of nature, filling the air with snow and 
| sending the shivers through the pomolo 
}gists. They all thought of their homes 
'and loved ones, but “were on pleasure 
| bent,’ so were diligent in attending the 
| meetings. 
| In consequence of the storm, the at- 
| tendance was not so large as in the after- 
noon, but it was an enthusiastic audi- 
ence. The musicians were frightened 
by the blizzard, and not at all to blame 
| for staying at home. 

President Pope presided 


and intro- 


duced Miss Anna Barrows of the Boston | 


Domestic School of Science. 

A Demonstration in Apple Cookery. 

Miss Barrows had a big kerosene oil 
stove on the stage at her right, the lights 
were on, the stewpans were in readiness; 
at her left was a table upon which were 
apples, flour, sugar, salt, milk and other 
articles necessary for the demonstration 
in apple cookery. 
| As an introduction to her demonstra- 
described the purpose of a 
In the cities there are 
many girls and young women who have 
no opportunity of learning how to cook 
in their own homes. Some of them are 
needy, others are engeged in other pur- 
suits. Then again, there are others, 


tion, she 


|older, who have never been taught to 
| cook even the 


most common, healthful 
dishes. Just here the cooking school 
comes in and does a noble work, the 
same as the industrial schools in the 


cities are teaching hundreds of boys the | 


principles of the various trades. 
Before beginning the demonstration, 
Miss Barrows, by the use of bottles of 


various sizes, illustrated in a tangible} 


way the contents of a pound of apples: 
water 84.79%; sugar 7.22%: cellulose 
1.5%: organic acid 0.82%; mineral matter 
0.5%; proteids 0.36%; pectine 5.81%. 

The first article was an apple pudding. 
As the demonstration proceeded, Miss 


| Barrows worked both hands and talked | 


right in the most matter of fact 
way. The ladies in the audience asked 
frequent questions, which she answered 
in avery pleasing manner. In making 
apple puddings—in one she neatly in- 
closed a Yellow Bellflower, in another 
a Baldwin, in another a Mother, until 
she had six small puddings in readiness. 
The apples were peeled and the cores 
neatly removed. Inside of each she put 
a little apple jelly, raisins, or some other 
filling. Later the puddings were covered 
with a delicious sauce. While the apple 
pudding was ceoking she referred to the 
individual characteristics of the several 
varieties of apples, and gave a demon- 
stration illustrating it. She thought the 
experiment stations ought to go one 
step farther, and teach farmers how to 
use their crops as well as to raise them. 
Apple jelly, she said, is a refined pro- 
duct of the apple. In this form some of 
the most desirable qualities of the ap- 
ple can be preserved indefinitely. In 
making apple jelly the greatest care 
should be used to avoid cooking in iron 
dishes, or in permitting any foreign sub- 
stance to enter it, for its purity is one of 
the finest qualities of apple jelly. Porce- 
lain kettles and wooden or silver spoons 
should be used in making jellies. Ap- 
ples jelly best that are not overripe. 
Crab apples jelly best when hard. The 
apple is good enough without other 
things for flavor, but it combines well 


Four years ago he became the ex- 


Much |} 
trouble was experienced in getting a| 
The exhibit at the | 


stating that he had had experience in or- 
icharding. In the early part of the cen- 
i tury his great-grandfather started an or- 
|chard of six or eight acres on one of 
| Franklin county’s many hillsides. This 
|} orchard reached its fullest maturity in 
| his youth and he has many reasons to re- 
}eall the loads of fiuit which it bore. 
The trees were never grafted, and there 
| was little market for them save in the 
home. Many of them were saved and 
| fed to the sheep and cattle during the 
winter. 

| It was hard work to gather the native 
| fruit, but the trouble was well repaid by 
ithe way in which the cattle flourished 
on it. The old trees were never grafted, 
j and their usefulness is now over. But 
| he would say to those who have seedling 
trees too old for grafting, care for the 
| fruit, feed it judiciously, and there will 
| be a profit by sodoing. The experiment 
| station people and other scientists tell us 
that a large part of the apple is water. 
The R. [. Greenings have 84.65% of 
moisture, sweet apples, 75.17%, potatoes 
78.95%, carrots 90.02%, corn ensilage, 
| 71.60%. Yetin comparison with other 
| foods we learnthata ton of apples are 
valued at only 60c. per ton, while wheat 
bran is valued at $15.42. 

| The careful farmer knows that a ration 
| which includes apples, beets, carrots or 
turnips, will put ona flxish of flesh to 
beeves or mutton, and to the dairy cow 
a certain heartiness, a power of assimi- 
lation so much wished. 

To a farmer who has seedling apples 
he would say, feed every day ata regu- 
lar time, and he will find that they are 
worth many times 60c, a ton. 

Farmers who winter shotes can make 
good use of apples and milk, also of 
frozen apples thawed in water to which 
is added some bran or flour. 

The Vermont Experiment Station re- 
ports that there is much value in the 
apple’s pomace. About six tons were 
taken from a cider mill and placed in a 
silo. When it was opened it was found 
to be perfectly preserved. It was fed to 
the cows, who would take it in prefer- 
ence to any other fodder. It was found 
| that the cows thrived well, and would 
| eat about aton during the winter, and 
| there is no doubt that it would be agood 

investment for any dairyman to put up 
| for winter as many tons of apple pom- 
ace as he has cows. 
| In some seasons we may be obliged to 
| feed No. 3’s to cattle, but no thorough 
| pomologist can afford to allow a young 
| thrifty tree to grow fruit only for feed- 
| ing stock, when the world’s markets are 
crying for Maine grown fruit. You can- 
| not afford to feed wormy Baldwins when 
|men want canned gvods at $2.40 per 
dozen, and even parings are wanted for 
| jellies. 
| If you have an old orchard that pro- 
| duces native fruit, take care of it, but 
don’t leave a single healthy tree, no mat- 
ter how scabby, or ill-shaped it may be, 
without having it changed to some pro- 
fitable variety. 

Plum Culture. 

Mr. S. D. Willard of Geneva, N. J., 
presented a fine paper on this subject. 
He has been identified with fruit grow- 
ing interests since his youth, his first 
work on leaving school being to plant 
an apple orchard. He first commenced 
raising plums about 25 years since, hav- 
ing found that the growers in the Hudson 
Valley were netting from $300 to $500 
per acre per annum. His first attempt 
was to set 300 plum trees in an orchard, 
with the idea that when the apple trees 
had grown so as torequire the whole 
room the plums would have been ex- 
|hausted. The seventh year the orchard 
|}made an average of one barrel to the 
tree, but $1.50 per barrel made the net 
return so insignificant as compared with 
ithe plums, which gave $10 to $12 per 
| tree, that a large number of the trees 
have been uprooted. 

In raising plums an excess of nitrog- 
}enous food is not wanted, and may be 
| injurious, while potash in some form, 
and phosphoric acid, each contribute to 
their health and productiveness. The 
| black knot must be cut off at once and 
burned, or the owner will have reason to 
regret his neglect. The plum orchard 
must be visited twice a year and every 
vestige of black knot removed. Mr. 
Willard said that he thought the only 
way to protect orchards from this pest 
is the enactment and rigid enforcement 
of a State law that shall make it an of- 
fence, punishable by imprisonment and 
a wholesome fine, for any person to al- 
low a tree infested with the disease to 
be found growing yy his premises. 

Another disease that impairs the vital- 
ity of the plum tree is the leaf blight, 
but recent experiments show that a few 
sprayings of Bordeaux mixture in the 
early part of the season will generall 
provide against the defoliation that fol- 
Jows this disease. A healthy and pro- 
ductive tree needs a healthy foliage car- 
ried well into the autumn. The cur- 
culio works when the blossom first falls, 
but may be overcome by shaking the 
tree daily upon sheets, and destroyi 
the insects when they fall. This shoul 
be done for two weeks, and will usually 
save the crop. Other remedies are also 
used to accomplish the same end. 

VARIETIES. 
In considering varieties we should 

















with quince, pineapple or rhubarb. 
None of these, however, improve the 


take note of hardiness, productiveness, 
[CONTINUED ON FIFTH PAGE.] 
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~~ SHEEP AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

[The following article gives the views 
of an intelligent observer from the Eng- 
lish point of view. Our mutton is not 
by any means as good as yet as the Eng- 
lish article, but much is being done to 
improve it, and we hope to see the im- 
provement continued till we can match 
the best Southdown mutton on this side 





the water. ] 

The collection of sheep at the Colum- | 
bian Exposition was of peculiar interest, 
not only by reason of its extent and va- 
riety, but also as marking the present} 
position of the sheep industry on the | 
other side of the Atlantic. It may very | 
likely be that it will mark an epoch in| 
the history of American agriculture. 
Of course the majority of sheep exhibi- | 
ted are Merinos, and this fact reflects | 
the position in the States. Hitherto the | 
Merino has been king, and its supremacy | 
has only of late years begun to be ser- 
iously challenged. But the great display | 
of the “‘mutton breeds” at Chicago in- | 
dicates that the Merino holds the field | 
unchallenged, and that in the Eastern | 
States and in Canada, at any rate, farm- | 
ers are learning that a sheep need not) 
live (or die) for wool alone. 

It is, indeed, almost startling to reflect 
how few sheep there are of any sort in 
the United States in comparison with | 

. — 
the area of the continent. The total 
number does not exceed forty millions, | 
whereas in Great Britian, with its com- 
paratively insignificant area, we have 
twenty-seven millions. But even more 
remarkable is the fact that American 
consumers do not demand, and Ameti- 
can farmers do not supply, mutton 
which to English palates is worth eating. 
In the course of my short visit to America 
and Canada I tried mutton at a number of 
hotels and restaurants in different places, 
with hardly an exception it varied only 
from very inferior to absolutely uneata- 
ble. Americans themselves, and especi- 
ally those who have visited England, 
freely admit that the public do not know 
what good mutton is. Of course, now 
that the mutton breeds of this country 
have a strong footing in certain parts, 
it is becoming possible to get good mut- 
ton; but I speak of the ordinary supply, 
as a visitor finds it. 

Generally speaking, the sheep show 
proved that American and Canadian 
farmers can themselves breed very good 
mutton sheep, with the aid, of course, 
of imported stock. As a general rule, 
the imported sheep beat the home-bred 
ones in the contests for prizes, but never- 
theless the latter were in no way dis- 
graced, and in many cases made a good 
fight for the ribbons. This shows that 
the English breeds are capable of accli- 
matization. Mr. Buchanan, speaking at 
the dinner given by the American Shrop- 
shire Association, attempted to argue 
that there was no need to buy sheep 
from abroad, but that American and 
Canadian farmers can raise their own. 
That, no doubt, is a state of things 
which may arrive, but it will be many 
along year yet. The truer policy for 
American and Canadian farmers is to go 
in for better sheep, and more of them, 
and to buy their stock from the fountain- 
head. They have, judging from what I 
saw at the Chicago stock yards, an ex- 
cellent lot of cattle, and they obtained 
them by buying for many years some of 
the best from the old country. They 
will find that the same policy—and only 
that policy—will give equal results in 
the case of sheep. But they have a very 
long row to hoe before they bring up 
their sheep to the level ot their cattie.— 
Cor. London Live Stock Journal. 





DEVONSHIRE CREAM. 


“Persons on their return from their 
travels abroad,” says the Scientific 
American, “express surprise that they 
can never get at home such delicious 
cream as they have in England and Scot- 
land. It is known as Devonshire cream, 
and not many people, in this country es- 
pecially, know what it is, but suppose it 
to be the particular rich cream of the 
country in question, whereas every 
American housekeeper may have Devon- 
shire cream on her own table if she will 
take the trouble to prepare it. Rich, 
new milk, is put in a very shallow vessel 
with an extended surface, and is then 
set on the range, where the milk will be 
warmed, but on no account must it boil 
or even scald. The heat will cause all 
the cream to rise to the surface in a very 
short time, and the pan is then taken off 
and placed in the ice box or in a cool 
place. When thoroughly chilled the 
cream may be taken off, and will be nearly 
of the consistency of newly-made butter. 
This is put in jars, and at breakfast is 
helped with a spoon and is delicious with 
oatmeal, jams, berries—everything, in 
fact, that ordinary cream is used for— 
its merits being that not only does one 
obtain the richest cream, but it will keep 
two or three days without becoming 
sour. Why this English dainty is not 
used in this country to the same extent 
as in England is to be wondered at, but 
our dairy folk seem to know nothing 
about it.” 








As to Ensilage. 

A recent newspaper bulletin from the 
Pennsylvania State College says: 

The results of some experiments upon 
the comparative digestibility of green 
corn fodder, and of the same material 
field-cured and ensilaged, are presented 
in the forthcoming report of the station. 
These results, when compared with those 
of similar experiments at this station 
and elsewhere, modify some previous 
conclusions as to the influence of ensil- 
age upon the digestibility of corn. Con- 
trary to the generally accepted opinion, 
it was found that in certain cases the 
process of ensilage increased the digesti- 
bility of the woody fiber of the corn. It 
was also found, however, that this result 
was only reached when the amount of 
fermentation and consequent loss in the 
silo was excessive, and that under more 
normal conditions, both ensilage and 
field-curing somewhat decrease the 
digestibility of corn. Evidence is con- 
stantly accumulating that the undoubted 
great value of ensilage in progressive 


| ing or cultivating. 


| bined 





farming is not due to any mysterious 
action of the silo upon the fodder, but is 


~ 





an economic advantage arising from the 
facts, first, that the corn crop produces a 
very large amount of food per acre, ‘and, 
second, that the silo preserves this food 
with comparatively little loss ina palat- 
able and succulent condition, so that it 
is eaten with little or no waste. 





THE PROSPECT. 

It seems to us that too little promi- 
nence has been given by fruit growers to 
the matter of feeding their trees and 
vines in the most scientific way. When 
fruit growers meet in convention or in 


| private, most of their talk is given to dis- 


cussions of varieties or methods of prun- 
Manures and fertil- 
izers are discussed in a general way, but 
not in anything like the detail in which 
other matters are handled. For example, 
when Mr. J. H. Hale makes the state- 
ment at these meetings that he would 
arrest a man who hauled stable manure 
into his peach orchards, most of those 
who listen fail to see and understand 
what he means. In this issue and the 
last, we think Mr. Williams has made 
clear why stable manure may be just the 
thing to produce wood, and yet a poor 
thing—when used alone—to grow the 
crop of fruit. The fact is that many 
fruit growers who are thoroughly posted 
as regards varieties and culture know 
but little about the science of feeding 
plants successfully. This is but a repe- 
tition of the progress in the science of 
feeding animals. Breeding and careful 
handling did much, but not until the 
chemist showed how foods may be com- 
into rations that will prevent 
waste, can true economy be said to have 
fairly started. Any one with a pocket- 
book could learn in a few years that 
there was no profit in dairying when 
feeding an exclusive diet of corn meal 
and Timothy hay. Why this was so, 
few rightly knew until the chemist 
showed that in order to obtain the 
needed protein, so much of those foods 
must be given that the surplus fat in 
them was wasted. Then they found 
that by adding more clover hay and 
bran, they had a cheaper and better ra- 
tion. Now, to a certain extent, fruit 
growers must study out similar problems 
about manures and fertilizers. In this 
day, to use stable manure on vineyards 
and orchards is like using corn meal and 
Timothy for cows. The manure is not 
well balanced and should have both 
potash and phosphoric acid added to 
make an economical fertilizer. Again, 
what form of potash will best take the 
place of wood ashes? These questions 
are the coming ones for fruit growers. 
We shall try to answer some of them in 
the articles now being printed.—Rural 
New-Yorker. 





A FEED TEST. 


The Ninth Annual Report of the Wis- 
consin Agricultural Experiment Station, 
recently issued, furnishes the result of a 
test of the feeding values of ground 
linseed cake, which they designate as 
oil meal and cottonseed meal. Ten 
good grade Shropshire lambs were used 
for the experiment. The test began on 
July 16 and continued until September 
24, ten weeks. The lambs were divided 
into two lots of five each. The first lot 
averaged 551 pounds and the second lot 
531 pounds. Both lots were pastured in 
the same field. 

The first lot were fed a ration consist- 
ing of one part oi! meal and two parts 
corn meal, by weight, and pasture. 

The second lot were fed a ration con- 
sisting of one part cotton seed meal and 
two parts corn meal, by weight, and 
pasture. 

Both lots were fed all they would eat 
with a relish. While each lot always ate 
the grain given them, yet those in the 
first lot, receiving the oil meal mixture, 
were more eager in eating theirs. 

The first lot made an average gain of 
thirty-three pounds during the ten weeks, 
while the second lot made an average 
gain of twenty-nine pounds during the 
same time. The first lot ate 432.5 pounds 
of the oil meal mixture and the second 
lot ate 346.5 pounds of the cotton seed 
meal mixture. The cost per hundred 
pounds gain of the first lot is given at 
$2.09, and of the second lot at $2 25. 

The results of the trial are summarized 
as follows: 

1, For feeding lambs, a grain mixture 
of oil meal and corn meal gave better re- 
sults than a grain mixture of cottonseed 
meal and corn. 

2. The lambs fed the oil meal made a 
greater gain than those receiving the 
cotton seed mixture. During the ten 
weeks’ trial the lambs fed the oil meal 
ration each made a weekly gain of 3.30 
pounds, while those getting the cotton- 
seed ration each made a weekly gain of 
2.95 pounds. 





HOW TO DEVELOP MANHOOD. 


We should just like to ask our readers 
to carefully peruse the following ex- 
tracts from the report of the Boston 
Daily Globe, of the Yale-Princeton foot- 
ball match, and then say whether they 
regard the game of foot-ball as now 
played as a valuable agent in the 
cation of the young, in the development 
of manhood, and as likely to teach young 
men self-control and prepare them for 
the battles of life. Read it, and then de- 
cide whether a parent who is careful of 
his son’s anatomy, is likely to encourage 
him in getting up an _ inter-scholastic 
foot-ball league: 

(From the Globe's Account of the 
Princeton Match.) 

The men came together with a sicken- 
ing crash and reeled over. The instinct 
of a player to hold on to the ball was 
curiously illustrated here. Blake lay on 
his back half senseless, but he elung to 
the leather even while his fellow players 
were trying to take it away from him. 
Hinkey lay by his side with the blood 
pouring from a ragged wound in his 
neck and his ear apparently half torn off. 
Blake soon got on his feet, but Hinkey 
was led staggering off the field for re- 
pairs. 

On one occasion Yale dropped back for 
the flying wedge. Ballie was the first 
to rush forward to break it. As he 
struck the line a fist shot out and caught 
him in the neck. Ballie. dropped as 
though he was shot, with the blood 
pouring from a wound in his neck and 
scalp. He was patched ip and jumped 
again into the maddening fray. 

Poor Thorne, a relic of many hard 
—— plays, who came into the game 
with a broken nose and other injuries, 
was badly hurt near the end of the first 
half, and Hart took his place. Hart was 


edu- 


Yale- 


| from his 





full of pugnacity. at the outset, but 
gradually calmed down, and barring a 
fumble put up a pretty game. 

Down came the little halfback past 
Hinkey like a flash. The latter was 
crazy with rage. He put on all sorts 
of steam, but out of the Princeton ranks 
came King, who rushed between the 
Yale man and Morse. The latter got 
past everybody but Butterworth, who 
flopped him good and hard after a 30- 
yard run. It wasa beautiful trick and 
set the crowd by the ear. Throughout 
the game the Princeton men had made a 
monkey of Hinkey, and the latter was 
growing savage. He rolled up his sleeves 
and his lips moved in something that 
was not a prayer. 

Scarcely a face but bore some touch of 
the struggle. Brown of Princeton had a 
lovely black eye and blood flecked his 
forehead in two or three places. Hinkey 
was bleeding more freely than ever. 
Trenchard had a slight cut over one eye, 
Thorne’s lips were swollen and Butter- 
worth had some of the cuticle scraped 
nose. Beard’s nose was cut, 
and so it went through the entire list. 
But the marvel to an onlooker was how 
anybody escaped entire annihilation in 
the mad, impetuous plunges. It would 
have been madness for any man whose 
body had not been toughened by three 
or four months of preparation to indulge 
in such sport. It looked like one rush, 


and then a doctor or a coroner. From 
this time forward Yale was over- 
shadowed. 





A CINCINNATI MIRACLE. 


WHY MR. CHARLES B. NOBLE IS BEING 
CONGRATULATED. 


A Remarkable Case of Being Completely 
Cured of Paralysis After Nearly .Three 
Years of Suffering, and Eminent Physicians 
Had Declared Their Best Efforts Baffled. 
Newspaper men, as a rule, place little 

credence in patent medicine stories, and 

seldom bother to even read them. This 
is not to be wondered at when it is 
taken into consideration how often they 
are called upon by unscrupulous persons 
to fabricate and publish stories of re- 

markable cures, and perhaps print a 

picture of the mythical man or woman 

supposed to have been cured. That all 
medicine advertisements are not mere 

“‘fakes,’’ and that all newspaper men 

are not equally prejudiced, is proven by 

a story published in the Cincinnati 

Times-Star, of a well known newspaper 

man whose life was saved by reading an 

advertisement. So remarkable and in- 
teresting is the story that it is here 
reproduced as published in the Times- 

Star: 

Mr. Charles B. Noble, the well known 
litterateur, who has been suffering for 
nearly three years with paralysis, was 
upon the street to-day, cheerful and 
active, and the recipient of congratula- 
tions from his many friends. There isa 
bond of unity between all newspaper 
men, so that Mr. Noble’s case appeals to 
every member of the craft, as well as to 
every one afflicted as he was. Mr. 
Noble has spent the last three years in 
traveling from city to city seeking 
skilled physicians, to whom he has 
appealed in vain for relief. Knowing 
this, a reporter expressed surprise at 
the remarkable cure, but Mr. Noble, after 
executing a jig to show that he was as 
sound as he looked, let the reporter into 
the secret of his cure. 

“It was a hard time I had of it,” said 
he, ‘‘but the last medicine we take is al- 
ways the one that cures, and I have 
taken the last. I was paralyzed on 
March 9, 1890, while in the eraploy of 
the David Williams Company of New 
York City as their traveling representa- 
tive from Cincinnati. I found the travel- 
ing a great help to me, both in a financial 
and a literary way, but suddenly strick- 
en down asI was at Somerset, O., 150 
miles from Cincinnati, I was incapacita- 
ted for both writing and money making, 
Luckily my literary production had been 
remunerative, and I had a snug bank ac- 
count laid up, but these three years have 
made a drain on it. 

“T sought a score of physicians, going 
to the best specialists in Cincinnati, 
Chattanooga and Pittsburg. Twelve 
Cincinnati doctors pronounced my case 
incurable, but I would not give up, and 
after seeking in vain for relief in Pitts- 
burg and Chattanooga, consulted the 
best medical talent in Chicago. Up to 
January 17, 1893, I had spent $2,500 for 
doctors and medicine and was about to 
give up in despair when I got hold of Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, 
through reading the advertisements. 

“From the first week of using the 
remedy I made a steady improvement, 
and on April 12 I put up my cane after 
using it thirty months. I certainly be- 
lieve this medicine is all the proprietors 
claim for it, and that it will do all they 
say it will, I take pleasure in recom- 
mending it to all similarly afflicted. 
Like many who have tried medicine in 
vain I was doubtful of its value at first, 
and only used it when I grew desperate. 
Now I can not praise it too highly. It 
has restored me to health and strength 
and I feel grateful accordingly. Dr. 
Whittaker pronounced it a hopeless case 
of locomoter ataxia. 

“Yes, I know there are many who will 
fancy anything you say about my case is 
an advertisement, but if they want any 
corroboration, let them address me at 
the Y. M. C. A. building, and I will 
cheerfully answer all inquiries if stamps 
are inclosed.”’ 

Pink Pills, while advertised and 
handled by the drug trade as a proprie- 
tary article, are not considered a patent 
medicine in the sense that name implies. 
For many years previous to their general 
manufacture they were used as a pre- 
scription. At first their great restora- 
tive powers were not fully recognized, 
and they were chiefly prescribed for im- 
pure blood and general weakness. Their 
remarkable success in such cases, and 
the fact that there was nothing in the 
formula that could do any harm,*even if 
they did not do any good, led to their 
being tried in cases where the skill of 


the physician and the power of medicine” 


had entirely failed. 
restoration seemed to border on the 
marvelous. They proved to be a never- 
failing specitic for such diseases as 
locomofor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. 
Vitus’ dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheuma- 
tism, nervous headache, the after effect 
of La Grippe, palpitation of the heart, 
pale and sallow complexions, and all dis- 
eases of the blood such as scrofula, 
chronic erysipelas, etc. 

They are also a specific for troubles 
peculiar to females, such as suppres- 
sions, irregularities, and all forms of 
weakness. They build up the blood and 
restore the glow of health to pale and 
sallow cheeks. In case of men they ef- 
féct a radical cure in all cases arising 
from mental worry, overwork, or excess 
of whatever nature. 

Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in 
loose form, by the dozen or hundred, 
and the public is cautioned against num- 
erous imitations sold in this shape) at 50 
cents a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of all druggists, or direct by 
mail from Dr. Williams’ Medicine Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y., or Brockville, 
Ont. The price at which these Pills are 
sold make a course of treatment inex- 
pensive as compared with other reme- 
dies or medical treatment. 


The combined 1} of the world’s 
telegraph lines would encircle the globe 
about 33 times. 


Their power of 








Choice Miscellany. 


BABY DOROTHY. 


You look so wise, 
I think that you 
Know some strange things beyond our view. 
Your steadfast eyes, 
So calm and clear, 
lave neither doubt, distrust nor fear. 
You have an air 
Profoundly sure 
That all sweet mercies will endure; 
That bright and fair 
All things must be 
For little baby Dorothy. 








So crystal clear 
Your lambent eyes, 
’ ink that good and pure and wise 
Things must appear 
Beholden through 
Such limpid, shining spheres of blus, 
And hence the world 
To your calm gaze 
Is beautiful with golden days; 
And all impearled 
With purity 
Is life to baby Dorothy. 


But stay. a tear, 
A trembling ip— 
What frigutful storm has wrecked your shir? 
What ghostly fear 
Or vast distress 
Has clouded o’er your comeliness? 
Away, great beast, 
Or specter grim! 
Give place to winged seraphim 
Ana fairy feast! 
A shame on thee 
To frighten baby Dorothy! 


A dimpled cheek, 
A laughing eye, 
The dreadful grief has hurtled by; 
But far to seek 
Is that sage air 
Of saintly wisdom, calm and fair. 
A sage or saint ' 
It seems you're not, 
But just a dainty human tot— 
A precious, quaint, 
Sweet prodigy: 
Dear, darling baby Dorothy! 
—David L. Proudfit, in Century Magazine. 





ALUMINIUM AND ART. 


Produces Better Effects Than Other Ma 
terials That Are More Costly. 

The metal aluminium, made from 
clay by the agency of the electric fur- 
nace, has its value as a plastic medium 
for purposes.of art. It is very beauti- 
ful to the eye, of a whiter look than 
silver, it neither rusts nor tarnishes, 
and statues wrought of it are conspic- 
uously attractive, the effect produced 
being distinct and different from that 
secured by silver, gold, bronze or mar- 
ble. In this country people may find 
an example of it in the aluminium 
house at the world’s fair, says the 
Hartford Courant. 

The application of this metal to the 
uses of art suggests that plastic and 
architectural art may be broadened 
and enriched thereby. While form is 
the first consideration in such artistic 
fields, it nevertheless remains true 
that the color and quality of the med- 
ium used have much to do with the ef. 
fect produced. Marble implies purity, 
immobility, immortal perfection, so 
much so that it is almost a shock to 
learn that the Greeks colored their 
statuary. Bronze, on the other hand, 
connotes another range of emotional 
ideas and more fittingly represents 
images which embody motion, and 
strong earthly characteristics; thus, 
Bayre’s fine representations of lions 
and other beasts are syited to brass or 
bronze rather than to marble. In the 
same way the introduction of alumin- 
ium will be found to answer closest 
to certain artistic conceptions, the 
medium of that metal best embodying 
creations which suggest lightness, 
brightness and aerial thoughts; and 
perhaps with this aid in the material, 
new and lovely works along hitherto 
unworked lines may be the result. 
Just as the possibilities of piano- 
forte composition have been immense- 
ty increased because of the richer tone 
color of the modern instrument over 
the older clavichord, so the composi- 
tions of the sculptor may be widened 
by the added tone color offered by 
aluminium. 


CENTRIFUGAL INGOT CASTING. 


Successful Results of Swedish Experiments. 

The new method of consolidating 
steel ingots by subjecting the freshly- 
filled mold to pressure, developed by 
centrifugal action, which was intro- 
duced some time ago at the Nykroppa 
iron works in Sweden, is a very suc- 
cessful innovation. The apparatus con- 
sists of an upright shaft in the center 
of a cylindrical casting pit carrying a 
frame of four arms, to each of which is 
articulated a platform supporting four 
ingot molds. While the shaft is at rest 
the molds are upright and filled in the 
usual way, but when it is set in rapid 
rotation they fly up into the horizontal 
position and a pressure in the direction 
of the length of the ingot is developed 
equal to thirty times that due to the 
column of liquid metal in the mold 
which drives the gases out and pro- 
duces a perfectly solid casting. Uni- 
formity of composition is also induced,as 
on account of the rapid-cooling liqui- 
dation is prevented. The process, 
which has now been in use about two 
years, has been applied to both the Bes- 
semer converter and to the open-hearth 
furnace. The ingots are free from 
external defects and the loss by defec- 
tive ends has been diminished forty per 
cent., the metal being so compact as to 
vear rolling to finished condition after 
filling, or the latter operation may be 
performed while the table is actually 
in motion. There is a latter modifica- 
tion of the apparatus in which the ro- 
tating table, being smaller in diameter 
than that previously adopted, can be 
driven at a higher speed—up to two 
hundred revolutions per minute. There 
are eight pivoted molds, each divided 
by internal walls, so asto give nine 
small ingots, suitable for wire billets 
or thin sheets. By means of a central 
annular funnel lined with refractory 
material, and provided with eight feed- 
ing spouts, or one for each group of 
molds, the whole number of seventy- 
two ingots is cast by a single pouring 
from the ladle, which contains from 
four to six tons of steel.—Philadelphia 
Record. 














Elevators for the Queen. 

Since Queen Victoria met with aa 
accident at Windsor castle eleven or 
twelve years ago, when one of her 
knees was injured, she has found it very 
troublesome and sometimes painful 
either toascend or descend a staircase. 
This difficulty has lately increased so 
much that an elevator has just been 
placed in the private apartments of 
Windsor castle for her majesty’s use, 
and another is to be fitted up at Os- 
borne. The queen has a greater num- 
ber of steps to ascend at Osborne than 
at any other of the palaces, as her own 
apartments are in the pavilion near 
the top of the house. Elevators are 
also being made for Buckingham pal- 
ace and Balmoral, which will be ready 
for use in the spring. There was one 
in Buckingham palace for some years, 
which was made for the duke of Alba- 
ny, although after his death it was re- 





moved. ‘ 


THE CORN DANCE. 
Seven Long and Weary Hours, for the En- 
during Pueblo Indians. 

The men dancers have bunches of 
green and yellow parrot feathers fast- 
ened to the top of their waving raven 
hair, while around their necks are 
strings of beads made of shells. feld- 
spar and turquoise. Their bodies are 
nude to the waist, and are painted with 
a blue-white clay, sometimes merely in 
erude spots, while the legs and arms 


or a different tone. 
Zuni or Moqui woven breech-cloth em- 


broidered in red and black is held in| Statistics show that 


place by a white cotton girdle or sash, 
ending in ballsand long strings waving 
with every movement. Below the knee 
masses of brilliant colored wool are 
knotted; over various colored 


ing from the belt behind, a fox skin 
with the tail downward. 
armlets of tinted buckskin are sprigs 
of cedar; a bunch of the same is held in 


the left hand, while the richt shakes a/ 


LEARNING AND EDUCATION. 


A Distinction with a Difference Worth the 
Noting. 

There is something wrong some- 
where in systems of education and 
morals. The criminal classes used tc 
be ignorant. We were then assured 
that by opening schools we would close 
prisons, and by filling heads we be 





saved the unpleasant duty of chopping 
them off. 


| The facts do not seem to sustain the 
are frequently striped with the same/| promises, and we are driven unwilling- 


| 


Around the loinsa | ly to the conclusion that instruction is 


not a guarantee against immofality. 
crime has 
decreased 


creased rather than since 


| the introduction of our finer and more 
| elaborate methods of instruction. 


and | 
beaded moceasins are anklets of white | 
and black skunk or goat fur: and hang-| 


Under broad | 


| 


There isa great difference between | 





ins | 


instruction and _ education. This 
should always be kept im mind 
when considering educational top 
ics. Instruction gives one insight! 
into that which is not under 
stood. It leads into the mind from 
without. 

Education is quite the reverse. It is 


gourd rattle at every change of pos-| !eadingoutof that which is in the mind. 


ture. 

The dress of the women is a square 
of heavy dark blue wool. drawn over 
one shoulder and under the other, ex- 


posing part of the breast, while the | ties of the ego. 





rv rather the development of the in- 
herent ego. Instruction isa means of 
loing this, but it is possible to stimu- 
late and develop the undesirable quali- 
The same instruction 


sides are held together by ornamented | that makes a saint of a morally-in- 


silver pins. 


are bare and notably fine; the feet small | 


and beautifully formed. 
dress is decidedly peculiar. It is made 
ofan oblong piece of board or dried 
buffalo-hide, notched at the top, 
with a T-shaped piece resembling 
the “Tau,” the emblem of life of 
the ancient Egyptians, cut out of the 
center. It is painted a light green, 
with red and yellow stripes and sym- 
bolic figures; on the sides and points 
are flecks of white eagle’s down. The 
lower part is hollowed out to fit the 
bead, and is held in place by thongs 
of buckskin fastened under the hair. 
immense strings of shell and coral 
beads encircle the women’s necks, and 
big Navajo silver rings or a crude tur- 
quoise hang as ear pendants. Many 
silver and copper bracelets dangle at 
their wrists as they wave the branches 
of evergreen from side to side in unison 
with the steps. Rich vermillion covers 
their cheeks and heightens their sav- 
age beauty. They are modest in de- 
meanor, gracefully naive in movement, 
and rarely take their eyes off the 
ground during the dance. 

The ,dancing was kept up for seven 
long hours; but there was never any 
shirking; they stamped as energetically 
the last hour as the first. Any sign of 
fatigue would be met with renewed 
vigor of the chanting chorus, while the 
drummer would reverse his drum and 
thump harder on the other head. The 
chorus huddled closer together, ges- 
ticulating seriously with their hands, 
as though to emphasize the meaning 
of their songs. 

At sundown they all filed solemnly 
into. the church-yard, and kneeled 
down while the image of the saint was 
earried inside. A Volley from the guns, 
then the Indian character asserted 
itself in a wild race of men and women 
to the estufa, where they indulged in 
their first refreshment of the day. 
Feasting was kept up far into the 
night, as were bonfires throughout the 
Pueblo and on the church towers and 
walls.—Harper’s Weekly. 





SPARROWS ON A _ SPREE. 


An Inge .ious Planter Saved His Cotton 
by Getting the Birds Dead Drunk. 

The English sparrows have proved a 
nuisance in the cotton country, for as 
soon as the pods open they pick aut 
the cotton and carry it off, and some 
planters have lost, as they claim, hun- 
dreds of pounds in this way. There is 
one man, however, on the Mississippi 
that has not lost much, says the St. 
Louis Chronicle. When he found the 
sparrows were committing depreda- 
tions he procured a quantity of wheat, 
soaked it in sweetened whisky, and 
strewed it along the rows. The spar- 
rows found it and thought they had a 
picnic. 

So they had, but in fifteen or twenty 
minutes were the tipsiest lot of English 
sparrows ever seen on the face of this 
earth. They rolled about. on the 
ground, falling on their backs and sides 
and kicking their heels into the air 
like a parcel of drunkards, all the 
while uttering the most comical 
squeaks. They did not have long to 
squeak, however, for the boys gath 
ered them up and threw them into 
bags. The first day they gathered two 
bushels of drunken sparrows. Three 
or four days later the experiment was 
repeated with almost equal success, 
and from time to time since. They 
made excellent potpie, but the surviv- 
ors have evidently come to regard the 
plantation as hoodooed, for now very 
few come about it. 








Convertible Steamships. 

Convertible steamships are the new 
est designs in shipbuilding. They are 
built to carry general or liquid cargoes 
on very short notice. The first vessel 
of that type, the new British steam- 
ship Mexican Prince, arrived here a 
few days ago from the Tyne. She was 
built at Wallsend, England, for James 
Knott, and had every reg uirement for 
loading and discharging anything that 
might have to be sent across the sea. 
Steam fans to drive out gases that al- 
Ways accumulate on this type of ves- 
sels were part of the ship's equipment. 
Winches and high-power pumps were 
also on board to suit the varying de- 
mands of commerce. 


{ man with his head beneath : 
dingy bit of cloth and a tripod in front 
of him stood in Third avenue, New 
York, the other day and waved his 
hands as if in practice for the post of 
railway brakemen. He was trying to 
photograph a corner bakery with a 
group of the women employes in the 
doorway. The girls w various!y 
posed, and one had deliberate y turned 
her back on the camera. The outdoor 
photographists testify that the whims 
of feminine sitters are not to be counted 
upon with any degree of certainty. 
For one woman that takes an easy 
pose, with natural, unembarrassed ex- 
pression, ten turn their backs, giggle, 
or look as if they had just said “flip” 
by way of making up a pretty month. 
On the whole, however, the resultant 
pictures are more pleasing than when 
the incidental group is made up of men. 


ere 





Great Potato Eaters. 

Contrary to the general belief that 
Ireland leads the world in its fondness 
for “‘praties,” statistics show that the 
people of Germany and Belgium are 
the greatest potato eaters; the con- 
sumption in these countries annually 
exreeds one thousand pounds per head 


Their head-| individual will result in developing 





| therefore, to get good results 


A long woven colored sash | clined ego might make a devil out of 
is wound around the waist. The legs! one that is evil inclined. 


To develop the ego as found in the 
about as much bad as good. In order, 
some- 
thing more than instruction in the art 
of reading, mathematics. or the sci- 
ences, is necessary. The tastes, tem- 
perament and environment of the child 
must be taken into consideration. 

M. Rossigneux, of Paris, in discuss. 
ing the educational methods in vogue 
in his own country, says: 

“If crime is egotism, the education 
of childhood should be carried on with 
a view toa large and fertile develop- 
ment of the disinterested sentiments 
which are in germ in every human 
soul, and the programmes of study 
should be elaborated with this aim. 
This can be done, I believe, without 
interfering in the least with studies of 
which the object is pure utility, by 
cultivating the esthetic and moral 
faculties of the child. It is possible to 
have in the primary class of the small- 
est village something which 
sponds to what one properly called the 
humanities in secondary instruction, 
that is, to give the child a liberal edu- 
cation in the true sense of that term.” 
—Erasmus Wilson, in Pittsburgh (a- 
zette. 


corres 


THLE BURGLAR’S TOOLS. 
iow the Nefarious Workers of the Night 
Ubtain Their Tools. 

Every little while, says the Boston 
Daily Globe, the police arrest a man 
with a kit of burglars’ tools in his pos- 
session, and one naturally wonders 
where they all come from. It is easy 
to buy a gun of any description, and 
the most reputable citizen would not 
be ashamed to be seen purchasing the 
most wicked looking knife ever made; 
but who would know where to get a 
slungshot, or a jimmie, or a device for 
drilling into a safe, or any of the many 
tools used by the professional burglar 
in the pursuit of his calling? There 
probably are places in many large 
cities where these things are made and 
sold to the users, but such places are 
searce. Once in awhile the police fin«! 
such a factory, and then things go hari! 
for the proprietors. It may seem a 
little strange to learn that most of the 
tools used in burglaries are made b\ 
mechanics who are respectable men in 
the community. 

When a burglar wants any particular 
tool made he goes to a mechanic who 
ean do the job, and pays him perhaps 
iive times what it is actually worth for 
making the tool and keeping still 
about it. Superintendent Elbridge of 
the police department recalls many 
cases of this kind that have come to 
light in Boston. One in particular oc- 
curred three years ago, when an e:- 
caped convict named Williams went to 
a blacksmith in Roxbury and got him 
to make a lot of drills to be used in safe 
cracking. He personally  superin- 
tended the tempering of the steel, and 
when the job was nearly completed it 
leaked out and Williams was arrested. 
In this instance, the blacksmith knew 
nothing of the use to which the tools 
were to be put, and escaped punis!:- 
ment. In the opinion of Superintendent 
Elbridge most of the tools used bv 
burglars are secured in this way. The 
only regular establishment where they 
were made ever discovered in Boston 
was at the West End. This was years 
ago, and the place was soon broken up. 





EFFECT OF AIR ON COAL. 


Facts Concerning the Ventilation of Lar;:« 
Quantities. 

A thorough and scientific examin:.- 
tion made by an English chemist « 
the effect of air and ventilation « 
coal gives the following result 
1. The danger of spontaneous firing « 
coal in large lumps is very slight, b 
is much greater with smaller coal a1 
still greater with dust, the increase « 
r being due to the larger exter’ 
ed to the air in props 


dane 


of suriace exp 


tion to the mass of coal. 2. Ai 
tried coal which contains more th: 
ee per cent. of moisture is da 


ms, but if it contains less the da 
- diminish the moisture contain 


being a mea of the absorbe 
power of the coal for air, and tl 
more absorbent the coal the mo 
langerous The danger is som 


what increased by the presence of 
pyrites in large quantity. 4. Newly 
won coal should be shielded from the 
air as much as possible to prevent the 
chance of rapid heating, and for the 
same reason it is best not to stack it in 
large heaps, since these retain the 
heat. 5. All external sources of heat, 
such as steam pipes, boilers and hot 
flues in the neighborhood of the coal, 
add very greatly to the risk, sponta- 
neous heating becoming vastly more 
rapid when it is assisted from without. 
Of course, these conclusions have 
special relation to coal that is stored 
or shipped in cargoes. 





A Japanese Tea Room. 

Huge Japanese umbrellas are serv- 
iceable for many things, but one seen 
recently is so peculiarly striking as te 
deserve especial comment. It hangs 
from a hook in the ceiling of a small 
room in an artist's home and forms 
the entire ceiling. Beneath it is the 
tea table and all its paraphernalia, 
together with a bamboo settee and five 
chairs, all set upon a Japanese rug. 
The tea service is of fine Japanese ware 
and the teaitself comes from Japan; 
the entire room is complete, and one 
feels on entering that it is a veritable 


ANOTHER LOST CONTINENT. 
The Theory of Antipodea ich j 
to be Sunk ae Bove tT wpeend 
An interesting discussion has bee 
going on of late concerning a supposed 
lost continent in the Antarctic se 
Mr. H. O. Forbes, to whom the hones 
of the former existence of this cont 
nent is due, proposes to cal] it Anti. 
podea. He bases his belief im the 
ancient, and now sunken, land we < 
the existence of allied forms of w: ~ 
less birds in the Mruritius and 
Chatham islands. 
When geologists find upon distar 
islands forms of animals peculia 


f wing. 
in the 





ecntinental lands, or to othor " 
removed islands, they are some: mech 
| driven to the conclusion that in f a 
times a land connection must la ‘ - 
isted between the continents . nd 
islands in question. But th, lea 
though new in this particular any very 
tion, is not new in itself. ati 
Two other supposed lost conti; ents 
have become famous. The first ; Ate 
| lantis, the story of which was lq, wh 
to Plato, a land of fertility. y alth 
and civilization, now lying, accbr “es 
to the legend, at the bottom of the At. 
lantic ocean. , 
The other lost continent is an n- 
tion, or a deduction, of modern x ence 
It is called Lemuria, and ‘s sed 
to have -existed in the India ean, 
The islands of Maoritius, Madayascar 
Bourbon, Rodriguez, and the S elles 
are believed to be remnants of this lost 
continent &till projecting above the 
waters. According to some German 
savants, man himself probably origi- 
nated in Lemuria instead of in Asta. 
Antipodea, if it ever existed. was 


separated from Lemuria by almost half 
the circumference of the globe, and 
the Chatham islands are remnants of 
it. Across the great stretch of water 
between the Chatham islands and the 
Mauritius, it is argued, the flightless 
birds, whose bones are found in both 
places, could not have made their way, 
There are other peculiarities in the 
distribution of life in the southern 
hemisphere which, it is asserted by 
some, can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that such a continent as 
Antipodea once rose above the waters 
of the Antarctic sea. 


A QUEER RAIN THEORY. 


Perspiration from the Soldiers Given as, 
Cause of Showers After Battle. 

A most extraordinary theory has re 
cently been propounded, says the Bos 
ton Globe, to show the reason why 
rain usually falls after a severe battle 
has been fought. 

The ancients used to attribute the 
phenomenon tothe generosity of some 
diety who was kind enough to make 
the attempts to wash away the traces 
of man’s degradation as soon as pos 
sible, and later on, when cannon came 
to be used as a means of destroying 
life, the detonations of these machines 
were said to cause the wonderful down 
pour of rain. 

But more prosaic, up to date people 
of to-day put it down to perspiration 
And this is how they go to prove it: 





One soldier will, in the course of 
twelve hours’ fighting, give off siz 
gallons of water He drinks much 


Thirst for gore, glory, and water gc 
together on such and the 
total amount of moisture given off by 
one man is said to be sufficient to 
cover twelve squaré feet three-quar 
ters of an inch deep. 

Now, of course, all this perspiration 
evaporates and goes up into the at 
mosphere. The atmosphere, becoming 
unduly charged with moisture, offers 
itself on the slightest provocation to 
the formation of clouds, and in nine 
cases out of ten rain falls immediately 
condensation sets in. 


occasions, 





A Short Sentence. 

Mr. Justice Maul once addressed a 
phenomenon of innocence as follows: 
‘Prisoner at the bar, your counsel 
thinks you innocent; the ¢ounsel for 
the prosecution thinks you innocent; I 
think you innocent. But a jury of 
your own countrymen, in the exercise 
of such common sense as they possess, 
which does not seem to be much, have 
found you ‘guilty,’ and it remains that 
I should pass upon you the sentence of 
law. That sentence is, that you be 
kept in imprisonment for one day; and, 
as that day was yesterday, you may 
now go about your business.” 

Professional Scorn. 

“Did you hear about Blaggins’ shoot- 
ing excursion?” said one member of the 
national guard to another. 

“You don’t mean to say that an ama- 
teur marksman like Blaggins had th’ 
verve to go hunting” 

“Yes. ” 

“Hit anything?” 

“Yes. He gotseven birds.” 

“Well. There’s only one way to e™ 
plain it.” 

“‘How’s that?” 

“He didn’t know the gun was loaded.” 
—Washington Star. 


A Golden Rule for English. 
Auntie—Do you find your 
ard? 
Little Nephew—Some of them is; but 
spellin’ and pronunciation is easy 
“They are?” 





lesson! 


“Yes’m. All you has to do is to pro 
nounce words the way they isnt 
spelled, and spell ‘em the some wa 
they isn’t pronounced.”—Good News 


He Didn't Burn OlL 
“TI hear, Mrs. Parvenu, that your so" 
isa great student and spends th« 
of his time over the midnight oil.” 


“There isn’t a word of truth about 
that oil, ma’am; we have gas all over 
. ‘ shole 
the house, and Alfred has a whole 


chanticleer in his room, Oil, indeed, 
and the haughty dame tossed her head. 
—Detroit Free Press. 











of population. 


bit of the land of chrysanthemums. 





Getting 
Thin 

is often equivalent to 
' getting ill. If loss of flesh 
|can be arrested and dis- 
‘ease baffled the “weak 
spots” in the system are 
i eradicated. 


‘Scott's Emulsion 


is an absolute corrective 
of “ weak spots.” It 1s a 
builder of worn out failing 
tissue—nature's food that 
stops waste and creates 
healthy flesh. 


by Scott 4 Bewne, Chemists. 


Neu Yar k. Sold by draggists everywhere. 
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Woman's Hepartment. 


THE MOTHER’S LETTER. 


Ob! postman on your weary round, what have 
you in your bag? 

The tale of death, the tale of birth; it is not 
strange you lag 








That last slow mile, as one by one, you hand 


the letters in— 
Sweet messengers of love and faith, 'mid strife 
and woe and sin. 


In yonder dingy boarding-house there stands a 
tempted boy— 

The devil whispers in his ear: 
my brimming joy. 

Come, sell your soul, what matters it about an- 
other world? 

This world is here; come, drink my wine with 
sparkling zest impearled.”’ 


“Come, taste 


Oh: postman, ringing at the door, you're haply 
just in time; 

You hand his mother’s letter in; its sweetness 
cannot chime 

With siren pleadings from the pit: let's look 
upon the page, 

And see how mothers meet the foe, when souls 
are thrown for gaze. 


“Dear Ned."’ she writes, “old Ponto fails, the 
dog is growing gray, 

I think he misses you, my dear; you've been so 
long away: 

What rambles o’er the hills you twoin other 
days have had, 

Ipet old Ponto for your sake, my precious, 
precious lad. 


“The little sister grows apace, you'd hardly 
know her now. 

She gets to have a look of you about the open 
brow; 

I tell her: ‘Polly, study hard, be just like 
brother Ned, 

Wherever others stood, my dear, he always 
stood up head.’ 


“I go to meeting every week, of course, but in 
the pew, 

You wouldn't think, dear boy, how much your 
mother misses you 

They've gotnew singers in the choir, a tenor 
and a bass, 

And little Susy Spalding, with a voice to match 
her face. 

“She, Susy, is a darling, and she often sits 
with me. 

And puss, though growing‘wheezy, climbs purr- 
ing to her knee. 

The bird is dead—I’m sorry—but he was ten 
in May, 

One cannot keep canary birds forever and a 
day. 


“Lame Willie always asks for Ned: ‘When aid 
you hear, and what?’ 

I wish you could write often, dear, put mind, I 
say this not 

To blame you—men must work in town, and 
mothers understand; 

Ialways trust .the golden heart, behind the 
good right hand! . 


“God bless you, Ned. Vacation time 1s speed- 
ing on so fast, 

I'll have you when the daisies bloom, ere straw- 
berries are past. 

I love you, love you, darling Ned, this stupid 
letter take 

And pardon any errors for your own dear 
mother’s sake.” 


Oh! postman, trudging im the dark, an angel 
went before, 

An left a blessing on the note you handed in 
that door. 

And, s‘sulking outward on the blast, the devil 
left his prey, 

Apollyon put to flight before a mother’s love 
to-day. 


And mother, with your boy away, and so much 
out of sight, 

Domore than love, and more than pray, to 
shield him in the fight; 

Write often of the simple things that hold him 
to the farm, 

And let his childhood round his life weave fast 
its mystic charm 

—Margaret E. Sangster, in Ladies’ 

Journal 


A LOOK INTO THE PAST. 


“Tempus fugit,” and how it has fugit- 
edin the last half century. Lying on 
the table before me is a bound volume of 
the Maine Farmer for the year 1839, and 
by its side the Maine Farmer of Oct. 
12th, 1893. The bound volume was 
given as a premium at the first Somerset 
County Fair to a boy of fifteen for a fine 
heifer. The boy is now a white-haired 
man, who has reached within one year 
the threescore and ten allotted to us all. 
The calf, Imay say, became so elated 
with her honors, that, after pinning her 
owner up against the side of the barn, 
and cutting up various other antics, she 
had to be killed. The tradition runs 
that she made good beef. The volume 
before me was published in Winthrop, 
edited by E. Holmes, and bore the title 
of “The Maine Farmer and Journal of 
Arts.” Its size is ten by thirteen and a 
half inches, eight pages, and it is yellow 
and venerable with its years. 

In 1830 Wisconsin was a territory, 
Texas was the lone star, (its first Secre- 
tary of State was Ebenezer Allen, a 
Skowhegan man,) the Madawaska war 
was in progress, and there was a great 
deal of strong talk on both sides. I was 
at that time a child living with my pa- 
rents in St. Stephen, N. B., within a 
stone’s throw of the St. Croix, the divid> 
ing line, and in sight of both armies as 
they drilled. My father was besought 
to take the “Oath of Allegiance,”’ and 
threatened with confiscation the moment 
the first blow was struck. His affairs 
had avery dark look, but he replied, 
“You ean take what little property I 
have, but with it, nor any other sum, 
can you buy my loyalty to my country’s 


Home 


flag.’’ 
Our correspondent in this old-time 
Farmer advocates planting scions to 


grow apple trees, to which Mr. Goodale 
of Orrington replies that it is a hoax, 
which in Maine it probably would be, 
but here in the mountains of Southern 
California we have a small nursery where 
We root cuttings from all sorts of fruit 
trees with great success. And that re- 
minds me to say, that while you are be- 
ginning to shiver with the blasts of 
winter, we, in this delightful climate, are 
sitting without fires, and with our doors 
and windows open. We eat strawber- 
ries and cream in January, and yet we 
don’t forget the merry Thanksgiving 
family gatherings of Maine. One of my 
friends—an Augusta woman—means to 
have a Thanksgiving dinner this year, 
and all the guests will be Maniacs. We 
shall miss the jingle of the sleigh bells, 
and there will be many a ghost at the 
board that even California cheer cannot 
allay, ABIGAIL DAGGETT. 
Ballena, Cal. 


FARMERS’ WIVES. 


There has been great advancement in| than you have yet attained. 
The | afraid of nature; she will never hurt 


farm life within the past few years. 
educational influence of the Grange 
penetrates the secluded lives of the farm- 
ers’ wives, and they no longer feel iso- 
lated and alone. “It is a good thing to 
think in marble, even though you work 
in stone.”’ This is a world of beauty, 
peopled by all kinds and classes, and 
there is an individuality about them all 
that leaves an impression for good or evil. 
No one can afford to live without work, 
but great care should be maintained in 
regard to the preservation of health. 
Physical culture enters into much of 
the labor performed upon the farm. It 
's said the mother of Horace Greeley pos- 
sessed great muscular power, working in 
the haying field with the endurance of a 
tan. J would not suggest taxing the 
Physical strength to that extent, but 
Would simply say that work in the open 
‘lr is beneficial. It frequently is the 
case that aone sided view is taken of 
farm life. Compulsatory work among 
children will often engender bitterness 
toward the farm, and they will leave it 
at their earliest convenienee. It is well 
to study the different temperaments of 
the boys and girls, and hold out some 
‘nducements for the purpose of making 
‘Ca pleasant duty to remain at home, 
The lifeof J. G. Whittier should be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





| 


he could help his father upon the farm 
attending the district school and acade- 
my, gaining such eminence, it is a fact 
clearly demonstrated that all things are 
possible to those possessed with a large 
amount of will power. In some parts 
of the world women are undervalued, 
but here in America they have reason to 
be thankful for the rights and privileges 
which they enjoy. The domestic life 
should not become drudgery, for there 
are numerous opportunities, if improved, 
that will broaden the mind. Here in 
New England hardly any country can 
rival our beautiful sunsets with pathway 
of gold, that leads the mind beyond the 
annoyances of life. No one can take 
the grand scenery from’ our kitchen 
windows as we toil on day afterday. In 
these quiet precincts the motber can 
superintend the character building of her 
children for “The foundation of our 
National council is laid by the mothers 
of the nation.” F. M. H. 


SOMETHING BETTER TO TALK ABOUT. 


“Did you know that I had chronic 
affection of the liver? Yes, my dear, it 
is true. The best doctors have ex- 
amined me, and say that my liver is 
completely worn out, and that I need 
never expect to enjoy good health again. 
Iam quite yellow, as you see, and the 
whites of my eyes are dreadfully off- 
color. There is no hope for me, I sup- 

se.” 

All this was rattled off in a breath by 
a woman whom I met in an elevator, 
on my way to the dressmaking depart- 
ment of adown-town dry goods store. 
I had not seen the woman for two 
years. From her jubilant tone when 
she first addressed me, I should have 
imagined that she was about to impart 
some astounding bit of good news. Had 
she said, ‘Did you know that I had 
fallen heir to a fortune?” the announce- 
ment would have better fitted her tone 
of voice. After I had duly commiserated 
her upon her loss of health, she made 
haste to tell me that her liver was not 
the only organ implicated in the break- 
down. 

“My lungs,”’ she said, ‘tare very weak, 
and I have been having a great deal of 
trouble with my heart.” 

I was glad when the elevator stopped, 
and I could find relief from the knowl- 
edge of the ailments of my friend, the | 
publishing of which seemed to cause 
her such pleasure. We had not seen 
each other for years. Was there not 
something better to talk about than 
diseased livers and lungs? How much 
more interesting would it have been if 
the first interchange of ideas had been 
in regard to growth rather than de-| 
cadence, progress rather than decline. 

Imagine a peach orchard in September 
full of fruit. 

“Aha,” cries a peach, “did you know 
I was specked?” 

‘‘Indeed,”’ responds another, ‘‘that’s 
nothing; I am worm-bitten to the core.” 

Nice talk that for peaches to whom 
every opportunity of sun and shower 
have been granted to sweeten and to| 
grow. But it is twice as bad in humans. | 
Nature never intended your livers to! 





’ 


hearts to run afoul. There is some | 
fault somewhere, and if I were you I 
wouldn’t advertise my own or my ances 
tors’ disgrace. An ailing woman is as | 
much out of place in the world as aj 
specked peach in an orchard. To be} 
sound physically, as well as morally and | 
mentally, should be the aim of every one 
of us. Without a healthful body the 
sweetest soul in the world is like a linnet 
in an unwholesome cage. Did you ever 
think what an immense influence the 
mind has over the body? What you 
dread you draw. Be always on the alert 
for evil things and your mind acts as a 
light in an open window on a summer 
evening. I[t draws bats and noisome in- 
sects. Forget yourself and strive for 
the attainment of pleasant results, and 
they will flock to you like homing doves. 
For instance, if you are always closing 
up the windows for fear of draughts, and 
double-listing the doors for fear of wind- 
currents, and over-heating your living- 
rooms for fear of colds, you will have all 
the influenzas and pulmonary complaints 
going. If you limit your diet too scrup- 
ulously and refuse to drink when you 
are thirsty, or insist upon your morning 
portion of scalding water, or do any of 
these thousand and one silly things to 
avoid indigestion, you will be sure to 
have indigestion in its worst form. A 
person who orders his life upon the one 
principle of avoiding exposure will al- 
ways be delicate. One who is always 
calculating as to what he shall eat will 
have daily reminders of his stomach in 
the way of aches and pains which he 
would never have if he gave less atten- 
tion to his stomach and more to his soul. 
These poor little starved souls of ours 
make me think of the cripples I have 
seen sitting about the grounds of 
soldiers’ homes—maimed and _ scarred, 
with no opportunities left, and no ex- 
istence more active than the bewailment 
of dead chances. We might be such 
forces in the world, we might accom- 
plish so grandly and live so actively, if 
only we had been allowed to keep our- 
selves straight and whole. But the odds 
have been too many for us on the battle- 
field of life. Handicapped by inane and 
worthless bodies, thwarted by lack of 
intelligence in the brain that should 
have been our captain, we have suffered 
the Waterloo of along defeat, and can 
only sit in the sun and dream of what 
we might have been had ordinary in- 
telligence ordered the campaign. Take 
care of your bodies, give them the 
heritage of sun and air, wear less 
clothing rather than; more, that the 
delicate pores of the skin may be allowed 








4n incentive to every farmer’s boy. If 


to do their mighty work; root out the 
death-dealing furnaces from your base- 
ments, and go back to first principles of 
open fire-places and perfect ventilation; 
seal up direct communication with 
sewers by way of your bedrooms; eat 
plenty of wholesome food, drink when 
you are thirsty, live closer to nature and 
farther away from new-fangled science, 
and see what achange will take place. 
Stop ceddling yourself; try and remem- 
ber that we are men and women, and 
not rose-slips and orchid growths; think 
less about your organs, and more about 
your inside passenger, the soul, and see 
if you don’t grow into something better 
Don’t be 


you. Throw wide your windows many 
times a day, and invite pure air, better 
than any other visitor, to take possession 
of your homes. Fling away the curtains 
that keep the sunlight out, and have 
less fear of the myriad little ailments of 
life that swarm like gnats, and are in- 
vited by your dread, but dispelled by 
your courage, and you will be better 
worth saving in the heavenly kingdom. 
Who wants to spend eternity with the 
fussy people who crowd the highways 
of earth? There will have to be a lot of 
changes jn folks before I, for one, would 
be happy even in heaven. When I 
looked at the savages on the Midway, 
and contrasted their easy, swinging 
stride, their grand development of 
muscle, their superb chests and upright 
carriage, with our wizened, withered, 
bloodless types of modern civilization, 
I felt like saying, “I'd rather be a South 
Sea Islander with a splendid physique 
and an, unenlightened soul, than a 
dweller in so-called Christian lands with 
a worthless body and a blasé soul.” 


For Over Fifty Years 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing S has been used 
for an ren teothing. spose es the child 
softens e gums, , Cures 
gelic, and is the best remedy f one 
enty-five cents a b 
gists throughout the 1d. 











wear out, your lungs to weaken and your | : 


| USEFUL CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Some P age ago the jobbers and retail- 
ers of dry goods conceived the clever 
idea of putting up as Chritmas gifts cot- 
ton and woojen dress goods in lengths 
sufficient for the making of a gown, 
writes Emma M. Hooper in a very prac- 
tical article on ‘‘Christmas in the Shops,” 
in the December Ladies’ Home Journal. 
What gift can be more acceptable to the 
ever-saving mother than such a dress 
length in a pretty soft gray, warm brown 
or black mixed serge, hop-sacking, Hen- 
rietta or bourette goods, with all of the 
linings included neatly and daintily tied 
up? Then, too, black silks and satins 
are in fashion again, and from olden 
times a favorite present from a thought- 
ful husband has been a “‘best black silk.” 
As men know very little of the value of 
dress materials I will tell them that it is 
not a wise policy to pay less than one 
dollar and twenty-five cents a yard for 
a black silk, and better to pay one dollar 
and a half or one dollar and seventy-five 
cents, and that sixteen yards are neces- 
sary. Small boys like articles of apparel, 
as handkerchiefs, neckties, a suit of 
clothes or a new hat, and they are cer- 
tainly more sensible presents than the 
pounds of sweets that children are in- 
vited to consume each Christmas. Be- 
tween intimate friends and in the family 
presents of this kind ure in good taste, 
but do not give a mere casual acquain- 
tance the white silk stockings which your 
friend who loves dancing would be de- 
lighted to have. Boxes of a half dozen 
hose—black, tan, brown, white, gray and 
lavender—to match afternoon or even- 
ing dresses, are always appropriate as 
holiday gifts. But when you give any- 
thing of this kind see that it is very nice 
and something that the receiver would 
not be apt to indulge in. 


A BACHELOR GIRL’S DEEDS. 


An Agreeable and Euphonistic Treatment 
of the Old Maid. 

About thirty years ago.or more, 
writes Oliver B. Bruce in Godey’s, 
when a young girl in a family had 
reached the ripe and mature age of 
twenty-five or thirty and lived until 
that time unmarried, a fiat in society 
went forth, after that period she de- 
served the cognomen of the old maid, 
and in those days the title was ac- 
cepted without reservation, and the 
term: “laid on the shelf” was many 
times unhappily used. 

This old-fashioned girl being simply 
and purely educated, whilst the pur- 
suits of the age were narrow where 
the advancements of women were 
concerned, a responsibility in life 
was needed after the first blush of 
youth had banished. It was then that 
this ripe and full-grown woman be- 
came a person of importance in a 
family. From year to year the boys 
and girlsleft the parental roof for a 
nest all their own. Whilst this clever 
helper remained to be the solace and 
comfort in the household and fill the 
position of the 

ted her part well, with a dignity and 
Far and 








cheer that was unrivaled. 


useful member, she | 


Pouny Folks’ Column. 


ABLIND GIRL DESCRIBES THE WORLD'S 
FAIR. 








An Extract From Helen Keller’s Letter. 

We approached the White City the 
first time from the lake side, and got our 
first impression of the fair from the peri- 
style. It was a bright, clear day; the 
sky and water were a perfect blue, mak- 
ing a most beautiful setting for the 
Dream City, crowned by the glistening 
dome of the Administration building. 
Then we moved slowly up the Court 
of Honor, pausing every now and then 
while the teacher described the beautiful 
scene to me; the groups of noble build- 
ings; the lagoons dotted with fast-mov- 
dng boats; the stately statue of the Re- 
public; the fluted columns of the peri- 
style; and, beyond, the deep, deep blue 
lake. Oh, how wonderful it all was! 
Our day was most delightfully spent in 
getting a general idea of the fair, and 
trying to understand the new world jin 
which we found ourselves. Late in the 
afternoon, when the day was almost 
done, we stepped into a gondola, and 
made the trip through the lagoons. The 
burning sun, as he sank westward in his 
golden car, threw a soft rosy light over 
the White City, making it seem more 
than ever like Fairyland. When it was 
quite dark the illuminations began, and 
the fountains were all lighted up. 
Teacher described everything to me so 
vividly and clearly that it seemed as if 
I could really see the wonderful showers 
of light dart up into the sky, tremble 
there for an instant, sink and fall, like 
stars, into the depths of the lake. But, 
dear friend, the most delightful days 
must end; for little girls will get sleepy 
and tired, even in Fairyland. While the 
White City was yet crowded with eager 
sight-seers, we returned to our hotel 
through the Midway Plaisance, a most 
bewildering and fascinating place, the 
Home of the Nations. We were greatly 
pleased to see all those foreign people 
we had read about in history, gathered 
together in one place, at peace with one 
another, and apparently happy in their 
new homes. At the entrance to the 
Arabian house, we saw a dear little baby 
boy in his mother’s arms, and we stop- 
ped a moment to speak to him. He 
greeted us with a bright smile, and 
looked up at the strange faces with sur- 
prised pleasure. 

‘Where was the baby born?” weasked 
the mother. ‘In Damascus,’ was the 
reply. Those words made me start. 
That far-away city, with its strange Ori- 
ental life, seemed very near indeed. I 
felt like sitting down beside the gentle 
woman who had the lovely baby, for 
there were many questions which I 
wished to ask her; but it was late, and 
| to-morrow with new opportunities and 


| delights was hastening toward us. So I 
bade the little Oriental good-by, and 


went away, feeling as if I had really been 
to Damascus.—December St. Nicholas. 


A JAPANESE LILY. 


A lady who, in her girlhood, was dis- 
|}couraged by her lack of beauty, but 
| lived to become a leader of society, with 





near she was termed the “Angel of | hosts of sincere and loving friends, says: 


Merey,” the saint who was proof 
against all difficulties; the harbinger 
of peace, that straightened out all the 
stony paths and brought clear sun- 
shine amid the troubled waters in life 
to those who were sick, timid and sor- 
rowful. Fordid not her dear hand 
all the tidbits for the weak and 
tired invalid soinvitingly, and, when a 
marriage was on the tapis, it was she 
who with skillful fingers plied the 
needle so tastefully and steadily, and 
dressed when the time came the victim 
for the marriage feast. 


ITEMS AND INCIDENTS. 


Catarrh in the Head 
Is undoubtedly a disease of the blood, 
and as such only a reliable blood purifier 
can effect a perfect and permanent cure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the best blood 
purifier, and it has cured many very 
severe cases of catarrh. Catarrh often- 
times leads to consumption. Take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla before it is too late. 


cook 


Hood’s Pills do not purge, pain or 
gripe, but act promptly, easily and effici- 
ently. 25c. 

A paper at Fossil, Oregon, failed to 
appear the other day on account of the 
compositer, who isa ball player, having 
his finger broken during a game of ball. 

The correctness of the maxim “‘noth- 
ing succeeds like success” is well exem- 
plified in Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. The most 
successful combination of alteratives and 
tonics, it always suceeds in curing dis- 
eases of the blood, and hence its won- 
derful popularity. 

A Lawrence, Kan., milkman has de- 
livered milk for 27 ¢ears. He still de- 
livers to some people who first took 
milk from him, and has worn out five 
wagons in the business. 

Dandruff is due to an enfeebled state 
of the skin. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
quickens the nutritive functions of the 
skin, healing and preventing the forma- 
tion of dandruff. 

The meanest man yet was an Ohio 
youth who got married and left an enve 
lope containing a 2-cent ferry ticket in 
the parson’s hand. 

Do you use morphine, liquor or tobac- 
co? Do you want to quit? Ask your 
druggist for a package of Hill’s Double 
Chloride of Gold Tablets. They are 
guaranteed to effect a cure without any 
effort on your part. 

There are fewer blind people in the 
United States than in any other country. 

Free of charge if it does not cure. 
Adamson’s Cough Balsam at all drug 
stores. Owing to its perfect harmony 
in combination, it is the very best mix- 
ture for the speedy cure and relief of 
croup, colds, threat or lung diseases. 
Large bottles 35 cents. Trial size 10 
cents. 

Of-the 18,500 patients treated at the 
World’s Fair emergency hospital but 23 
died. 

If you once try Carter’s Little Liver 
Pills for sick headache, biliousness or 
constipation, you will never be without 
them. They are purely vegetable; small 
and easy to take. Don’t forget this. 

Long Islanders find duck farms more 
profitable than summer bvarders. 


Vhen Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Mua, she cried for Castoria 
\"hen she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 


There is a species of spider in exist- 
ence which builds balloons. 





Catarrh Cannot be Cured 


with LOCAL APPLICATIONS, as they can- 
not reach the seat of the disease. Catarrh is 


medicine. It was prescribed b: 
best physicians in this country for years, and 
is a regular prescripti mposed 0’ 
the best tonics known, combined with the 
best blood ariier, acne. directly on the 

@ perfect combinati 





for testimonial: ‘ 


| “If I have been able to accomplish any- 
|thing in life, it is due to the words 
spoken to me in the right season, when 
I was a child, by an old teacher. 

I was the only homely, awkward girl 
in aclass of exceptionally pretty ones, 
and being also dull at my books, became 
the butt of the school. I fell into a 
morose, despairing state, gave up my 
study, withdrew into myself, and grew 
daily more bitter and vindictive. 

One day the French teacher, a gray- 
haired old woman, with keen eyes and a 
kind smile, found me crying. 

‘What is the matter, my child? she 
asked. 

‘Oh, madame, I am so ugly! _I sobbed 
out. She soothed me, but did not con- 
tradict me. Presently she took me into 
her room, and after amusing me for 
some time, said: ‘I havea present for 
you,’ handing mea scaly, coarse lump 
covered with earth. ‘It is round and 
brown as you. Ugly, did you say? 
Very well. We will call it by your 
name, then. It is you! Now, you shall 
plant it, and water it, and give it sun 
for a week or two.’ I planted it, and 
watched it carefully; the green leaves 
came first, and at last the golden Japan- 
ese lily, the first I had ever seen. 
Madame came to share my delight. It 
was the first time that it ever occurred 
to me that, in spite of my ugly face, I, 
too, might be able to win friends, and 
make myself beloved in the world.” 





Dear Young Friends: Again I knock 
at the door of our old column, hoping 
that I have not been forgotten. I know 
of some among our readers that I can 
call to mind, one young man in particu- 





lar, who is one of my dearest friends, 
and I never should have known him if it 
had not been for our old Maine Farmer. 
He is a splendid fellow, and an honest 
farmer. Well, we have had a lovely | 
autumn, have we not? It seems to me 
as though this season has passed very 
quickly, and now winteris here. Now 
let me ask, the boys in particular, what 
are you going to do this winter? How 
are you planning to spend the long 
evenings? I hope we shall all spend | 
them to aur advantage, not in loafing | 
around the saloons and on street corners, 
or inthe dance hall, but let me say to| 
you ina spirit of kindness, spend your | 
time so that you never will have cause 
to regret it. If we have good homes we 
ought to be thankful; and sometimes let 
us think of those where a loved one has 
been taken away forever, and then com- 
pare our lot with theirs, and we will be 
more and more thankful for our own 
blessings. How many of our readers 
belong tothe Epworth League? I would | 
like to see letters in the column from all | 
who belong to that society. We are 
having a good trade this year, and I 
think it will continue through the win- 
ter. I wish we might hear more from | 
“Sea. E. E.”’ through the Farmer. 
now just a word more in regard 
spending our time. If we can’t fin 
anything else to do, let’s sit down and 
write a letter for the young folks’ col- | 
umn, and so make it interesting and | 
helpful to us all. Now let’s try and} 
keep the column full. | 
Yours as ever, R. A. GROVER. 
West Bethel. 


Dear Boys and Girls: I now sit down | 
to let you know I am alive. Ilive on a} 
farm of 50 acres. We have lots of hens, | 
geese, ducks, and turkeys. I am going} 
to school this winter. I go to dancing | 
school in Green Ridge. The folks are | 
very good to have dancing school. I'| 
think the editor is very good to let us| 
have a column inthe paper for our own. 
We have 1 cow, 1 heifer, 2 pigs, and 2 
horses. In our family there are 10 boys, | 
4 girls bésides me. I have 300 house | 
plants. I will tell you the names of 
my brothers and sisters:—Polly, Susan, 
Jane, Agnes, Billy, Charles, Joseph, | 
Joel, Harry, Sammie, Almer Randle, | 
George and Tommie. 














“The Average American Girl.” 


What She Is; What She Is Not; What 
She May Be. These interesting ques- 
tions, especially important to girls and | 
their mothers, will be discu in the} 
new volume of The Youth's Companion | 
by those friends of all girlhood, Mary A. 
Livermore and Marion Harland. 


New York and Massacliusetts have 
each been represented in the cabinet 28 
times. Pennsylvania follows, with 25 











dd. & CO., Props., Toledo, O. 
Sold by druggists, price 7&-. os 





representations. 


Hospital. t 
| more, in good physical 
| ommendations will be seguized. 





“Among the Argonauts” 


is the title of a thrilling narrative by Bret Harte 
of his own early adventurous days in the rough 


while 











Frank R. Stockton. 


California of ‘49; 


“A Holiday on a Farm” 
is another personal picture, 
choice and characteristic, by 


Frank R. Stockton :— bot! 














Eret Harte. 


1 


in the delightful series of articles on Boyhoods 
of Modern Authors to appear next year in 


The Youth’s Companion. 


The Programme next year is brighter than ever. “SWEET CHARITY,” a beautiful picture of Colonial times, 
in colors, 141% x 21 inches in size, presented to all New (or Renewing) Subscribers. All New Subscribers sending 
$1.75 now, get Tue Companion FREE to Jan. 1, and a full year from that date. Sample copiesfree. Boston, Mass. 








» COUGHS, 
: » COLDS ASTHMA, 





Regular Sizes 


EPILEPSY OR FITS 


Can this disease be cured? Most physicians say 
No—I say, Yes; all forms and the worst cases. Af- 
ter 30 years study and exper 
remedy.—Epilepsy is cured by it; cured, not sub- 
dued by opiates—the old, treacherons, quack treat- 
ment. Do not despair. Forget past impositions on 
your purse, past outrages on your confidence, past 
failures. Look forward, not backward. My remedy 
is of to-day. Valuable work on the subject, and 
large bottle of the ly—sent free for trial. 
Mention Post-Office and Express address. 

Prof. W. H. PEEKE, F. D., 4 Cedar St., New York. 


reme 


TRUE “LF.” BITTERS, 


We have lots of testimoni- 
als of cures they have made 
We can supply them to most 
any townsman, perhaps from 
his next door neighbor. Their 
curing record for forty years 
would be hard to beat. 


H.H. HAY & SON, Portland, Maine, Agts. 


All dealers, 35 cts. Call for 
the True “L. F.” medicine 
every time you purchase. 


STRENGTH, VITALITY, MANHOOD, 





W.H. PARKER, M.D., No. 4 Bulfinch st., 
Boston, Mass., chief consn 
PEABODY MEDICAL INSTITUTE,towhom 
was awarded the GoLD MEDAL by the NatTionaL 
Mepicat Association for the PRIZE ESSAY on 
Exhausted Vitality, Atrophy, Nervous and Physical 
Debility, and all Diseases and Weakness of Man, 


the young, the middle-aged and old, 
CURES co tation in persoa or by letter. 

Prospectus, with testimonials, FREE. 
La 


e book, THE SCIENCE OF LIFE, OR 





ment I have found the } 


Dr. 


nervow 


more ¢ 


$2.00. 
will be 





ternally; 


Descriptive circular sent on application. 


BOSTON MAGNETIC CO., 


WONDERFUL NEW DISCOVERY 


Ransophier Electro Magnetic Appliance, an 


instant relief for all aches and pains. Can be 
applied to any part of the person easily; never gets 
out of order. 
sness, and produces balmy sleep, stops neu- 
ralgic pains; relieves Rheumatism, Heart Troubles, 
Sciatica, Kidney, Bladder, and Liver Ailments; in 
fact, all diseases, no matter of how long standing, 
can be helped or cured by this Magnetic appliance. 


Quickens Blood, renews Youth and Vigor far 


Stops headache in 2 minutes, relieves 


ffectively than any medicine to be taken in- 
indorsed by eminent physicians. Price, 

If your druggist does not have them, they 

sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

Address, 


PIANOS sevesent 


Twenty-five dollars cash will place one of our Upright Pianos in your home 


within, say 300 miles of Boston, balance 
You are not to assume any risk of d 
entirely satisfactory to you or you need 
fully if you write us. Slightly used 
Economical buyers should write for 


$10 a month, 

amage in transit and the piano is to be 
not keep it. Will explain everything 
pianos at reduced prices. 


description of little used and second- 


hand Pianos. Rare bargains among these. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


Boston, Mass. 


183 Tremont STREET. 


|The New Store} 
| 














—oK— 


J. Mi. Mixer 


DRUCCGIST, 


is Now Open For Business. 





You are invited to call and see it. A 
large line of Patent Medicines, 
Drugs and Chemicals, 


Prescriptions a Specialty. 


185 Water St, - Augusta, Me. 


Next Door to Maine Farmer Office. 
MAKE G000 YOUR LOSSES 


ON DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


If you wish to collect or sell defaulted bonds 
or mortgages on peeperties in Colorado, Illi 
nois, lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne 
braska, North and South Dakota, Oregon, and 
Washington, or on properties negotiated 
through Lomband, Equitable, Showalter, Jar 
vis-Conklin, and other Mortgage and Trust 








| Lean do so economically and faithfully. 


| ing, but preventing the total loss of property. 


SELF-PRESERVATION, Tue Prize Essay, | 


300 pp., 125 invaluable prescriptions, ful! gilt, only 
$1.00 by mail, double sea'ed, secure from observation. 
Dr. Parker's works are the best on the subjects 


treated ever published, and have an enormous sale 
throughont this country and England. Read them 
now and learn to be STRONG, VIGOROUS and 
MANLY. “eau Tu ySELP.—Medical Review 


Wanted. 


Women attendants at the Maine Insane 
i Should be twenty years of age or 
health. Suitable rec- 


Apply to BIGELOW SANBORN, Supt 
Augusta, Me., May 31, 1893. 30tt 


“Better Than Ever Before.” 


GORHAM NORMAL SCHOOL. 


The next Term will begin Jan. 30, 1894 


And | Tuition and text books free. Good board very 
to | reasonable. 
d | professional education. 


Unsurpassed chance for a gov 


dress W. J. CORTHELL, Gorham, Me. 


LINIMENT 


EanvyO «6 
gw* rc THEp Star 


HOUSEHOLD USE. 
¢ ted and fi 
Wi OLD FAMILY SIcraN” 
in 1810. Could a remedy without real 
merit have survived over eighty yearsP 
Generation ogee » *SEeue 


Have U 
For INTERNAL as much as EXTERNAL use. 


Soothing, Heating, Peneemm any other ind 
oor enlore Say" Cant sil any other kin 


ve 


Burns. 
or _ Limb, 


lars sent 


Catarrh, So 
free. Sold everywhere, 


If yo send 
P'29GRLON EGO" et Ousicts House Ot. Boston, Mans, 





| |can serve your interests to your profit and 


For catalogue, etc., | 


MONEY 


| a year easily made by devoting all your time, 


| write us. GAT 


Augusta, . 


Colds, | One of the finest of our 
harming book 


ting physician of the | our oftice. 


Companies in any of the States or Territories, 
you can do so readily by communicating with 


Having facilities for serving your interests, 


Unpaid and present Taxes should receive 
prompt attention, and excessive taxation 
should be reduced. To these matters we pay 
immediate attention, not only effecting a sav 


Delay in these matters frequently injures 
titles, and we would advise you to give them 
your immediate attention by cominunicating 
with us at once. Having had fifteen years 
successful practice, and being well acquaint- 
ed with the Western court practice, I believe 


satisfaction. 
WM. WN. TITUS, Attorney-at-Law, 


244 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


U.S. 
Postage Stamps. 


I pay the best prices for the early issues of 
United States postage stamps. prefer to 
have them on the original envelopes and will 
allow postage on the rarer varieties sent to 
me in this condition. 

Now is the time tolook over old papers and 
correspondence in search of treasures. 

Prices range %4 of acent to $5.00 for each 
stamp. 

Send for price list, which also contains a) 
description of the early issues and will enable | 
you to identify the stamps | 

Correspondence solicited. 

J. E. BADGER, 

Maine Farmer Office, Augusta, Me. 





Any one, male or female, 
in city, town, or country, 
can make big money 
working for us. $1,800 


or spare hours can be used to good advantage. 

Those having a team in the country preferred 

though a team not a necessity. No ca vital 

required, omts nothing for full particulars; 

ELY O’GORMAN, 47 & 

49 Middle St., Portland, Me. 
Mention this paper 


GOOD COODSs 
LOWEST PRICES 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


4t3* 








Hope”’ 
And Other Songs, 
BY LURA BELL, 


f ieRie ry ™ 
or 
itiainmeny RARE Ce. 





J. Frank Pierce’s, Augusta. 





ESTABLISHED 
The Old Standard Family Medicine. 

Tt regulates the bowels, assists digestion. 
and cures those diseases arising from a dis- 
ordered stomach or liver, such as: Consti- 

ation, Biliousness, Indigestion, Loss o 

ppetite, Headaches, etc. 

BEesT gous or gous ba 

Pric a -, an 00. a ruggists, 

ape Or of the Proprietors, 
Da. J. F- TRUE & CO., Ausunn, Maine 


Pp 
ee $50 to $100—4- 





j ACENTS WEEK, 


. 
I Ladics or (-cut». Best seller known, Need- 

} Hea atevery bh use, place of business or farm 
the yearround. “cieme” Bleetrie Motor 
ransal! kindsoftiz atmachinery. Cheap- 
est poweron earth. Connected instantly te 













3 Wash or sewing ma he, corm e>elier, 
= pumps, fans, lathes, jewelers’ or der ts” 
machinery, & boi ts 
a life-time No experience n to 
i i perati BrAne % & 
ee | immense. ¢ . 
dang + +s MARRISON & O©., X-7, Columbus. & 


HARD TIMES 


Make it advisable to buy CHRISTMAS 
PRESENTS where you can get the most 
for your money. We have the largest 
stock of Toilet, Fancy and Useful Articles 
acceptable to most critical tastes, ranging 
in price from 3 cents to $5.00, bought at 
lowest figures, just adapted to this year’s 
Christmas trade, which we will sell at 
prices that will meet the approval of all 
customers. 
CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
Prop’r Partridge’s Old Reliable Drug 
Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 


NOtHE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
AN subscriber has been duly appointed Ad- 
ministrator with will annexed on the estate 
of PaARTHENIA F. Bacon, late of Sidney, in 
the county of Kennebec, deceased, testate 
and has undertaken that trust by giving bond 
as the law directs: All persons, therefore, hav- 
ing demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

Nov. 27,1893. 5* E. W. Wurrrnouss. 





NJ OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, That the 
4 subscriber has been duly appointed 
Executrix of the last will and testament of 
WriL_uiAM TrorTer. late of Augusta, in the 
county of Kennebec, deceased, testate, and 
has undertaken that trust by giving bond as 
the law directs: All persons, therefore, 
having demands against the estate of said de- 
ceased, are desired to exhibit the same for 
settlement; and all indebted to said estate 
are requested to make immediate payment to 

y MARGARET J. TROTTER. 

Nov. 27, 1893. 5* 

y ENNEBEC COUNTY. . .Jn Probate Court 

at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1893. 

PuHeBeE A. SANFORD, widow of Josern C 
SANFORD, late of Readfield, in said county; 
deceased, having presented her application 
for allowance out of the personal estate of 
said deceased : 

ORDERED, That notice thereof be given 
three weeks successively, in the Maine 
Farmer, printed in Augusta,in said county, 
that all persons interested may attend ata 
Probate Court, to be held at Augusta, on the 
a ae! of December next, and show 
cause, ifany they have, why the prayer of 
said petition should not be granted. 

+. T. STEVENS, Judge. 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. 5 


ENNEBEC COUNTY... . In Probate Court 


‘\ at Augusta, on the fourth Monday of 
November, 1893. 


nD 
that 

of bate, then to be holden at Augusta, — 
show gous, © any, why the said ix eas 
e- 


ah popens interested ma 


should not be proved, approved and allow 

as the last will and testament of the said 

ceased. G. T. STEVENS, Judge, 
Attest: Howarp Owen, Register. a 


{7 ENNEBEC COUNTY. . . In Probate Court 
held at Augusta, on the fourth Monday 

of pe pas. mn 
SERTAIN INSTRUMENT, i 

the last will and Testament qf ALFRED it 

raen, late of China, in said e- 


, having been presented for probate: 
ORDERED, at notice thereof be giv 
ree weeks successively prior to the 

Monday of mber ne the 
‘armer, a newspaper prin in Augusta, 
all pe: inte: attend at a 
bate Court, then to be held a and 
show se, if any, why the - 
should not be prores. approved and 
as the and tof the de- 
Attest: Howarp Seu. ae a 


























































































































THE MAINE FARMER: An Agricultural and Family Newspaper. December 14, 1893. 





Badger & Manley, 


AUGUSTA,’ MAINE. 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 14, 1893. 

La TERMS. 

$2.00 IN ADVANCE; OR $2.50 IF NOT 

WITHIN ONE YEAR OF DATE OF 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAID 


TERMS OF ADVERTISING. 

For one inch space, $2.50 for three iuser- 
tions and seventy-two cents for each subse 
quent insertion. 

COLLECTORS’ NOTICES. 

Mr. C. 8S. AYER is now calling upon our sub- 
scribers in Knox county. 

Mr. J. W. KELLOGG is now calling upon our 
subscribers in Aroostook county. 





The Belfast Age, published in Belfast, 
plant, etc., was sold Thursday. The 
new proprietors are Charles Baker and 
Dr. E. A. Kilgore. 


John Mace of Belfast, who has been a 
conductor on the Belfast branch of the 
Maine Central Railroad since 1871, died 
of consumption, Monday, aged sixty- 
nine years. 


The opening of the new railroad has 
agreat push to business in the other- 
wise quiet town of Union. They find 
that in Union with other towns there is 
strength. 





The controling intrest in the Boston 
Evening Traveller has been purchased by 
H. H. Bogee, who now controls the 
Arena Magazine. Mr. Bogee bought the 
interest of Dr. Lowe, and it is said he 
paid $90,000 for it. : 


Mr. Lorettus S. Metcalf, formerly of 
this State, and widely known as the for- 
mer editor of The Forum, is about to 
launch a new daily newspaper in Jack- 
sonville, to be called “The Florida 
Citizen.” 





About sixty’ iron workers at the 
Sewall shipbuilding plantin Bath went 
out, Monday morning, because non-union 
men were givenemploymentthere. The 
Sewalls propose to run their own yard, 
and will hang up, if necessary, rather 
than submit to dictation. 





The law in Massachusetts compels 
political parties to render an account of 
money received and paid for political 
purposes. In the last State campaign, 
the Republican State committee says it 
spent over $29,000, the Democrats over 
$17,000, and the Prohibitionist $3900. 





E. D. Morgan, the many millionaire 
New Yorker, accompained by a party of 
friends and the veteran horse buyer, G. 
W. Bishop, have been cruising about 
Maine for a fortnight in a private car 
with several servants, looking after horse- 
flesh. 





The contracts for ten more gunboats 
have been awarded. They will cost the 
neat little sum of $280,000 each. Gunh- 
boats, like other warships, now-a-days, 
come high; but Uncle Sam says he must 
have them; and when we build the best, 
there will be less liability of going to 
war. 


Some changes have already been made 
in the Wilson tariff bill by the com- 
mittee. Lumbermen in the eastern 
section of the State, regardless of poli- 
tics, have formed an organization at Ban- 
gor, for the purpose of making a vigor- 
ous opposition to placing manufactured 
lumber on the free list, as proposed by 
the Wilson bill. 





The people of Waldo county having 
asked for it, the Governor has nominated 
as special constables to enforce the liquor 
law, Hon. J. R. Mears and John R. 
Hurd, Esq. Both are gentlemen of charac- 
ter and property and have an excellent 
standing in Waldo county. The former 
is member of the Good Templars organi- 
zation and formerly served as State 
Senator. Mr. Hurd is one of the leading 
citizens of Northport. 





There are in the United States 6,000,000 
farms, upon which thirty millions of 
persons live. Thus the farming people 
constitute not far from one-half of the 
entire population of the country. Ac- 
cording to facts recently gathered, 
three-fourths of the farms of the country 
are owned free of all incumbrance. The 
average mortgage on the rest represents 
only one-third of the value of the farms 
encumbered. 





Six of the no-license cities of Massachu- 
setts have swung back to the license 
column. The causes reside in part, at 
least, in a laxity of enforcement of the 
law, in the specious but too often potent 
pleadings of license revenue, and from 
other well-known strings that are usual- 
ly played upon in the interest of the 
saloon. After trying the failure of 
license a year, they are just as liable to 
swing back into the no-license column 
another year. 


The Christmas tree business is now 
well under way and bids fair to be quite 
brisk in various parts of the State. A 
party in Bangor has men at work filling 
orders for parties in some of the Middle 
States, and on Saturday received another 
for four carloads. The cars carry an 
average of about 800 trees each and he 
will ship about twenty cars in all, or 
from 15,000 to 16,000 trees. There is a 
great demand for the fir balsam trees, as 
they last longer than spruce, and when 
they are done serving duty as Christmas 
trees they are utilized for miking fir 
pillows. 





An epidemic of grip is prevailing at 
the West, and although physicians in 
the East were warned to look out for it, 
it seems to be here already in all its 
power. Many are stricken with it in 
Maine. There are three phases of the 
disease. One is the catarrhal kind, in 
which only the air passages are affected. 
Another is accompanied with chills, 
fever and racking pains in the back and 
limbs. The third and worst kind com- 
bines the worst’ features of the others. 
While the disease prevails people should 
avoid exposure to cold and dampness as 
much as possible, and be careful in diet. 
Small ailments should be looked after 
carefully. 





CARRY ON THE CRUSADE. 


Thomas E. Murphy, son of Francis 
Murphy, the noted temperance evange- 
list, who went from this State on his 
mission of mercy to the outcast and fal- 
len, seems to be following the footsteps 
of his father in temperance work. He 
is just now laboring with remarkable 
success in Connecticut. Like his father, 
he employs altogether moral methods. 
tisafact that no question of public 
morals is besets with more difficulties 
than that respecting the use and abuse 
of intoxicating drinks. All good men 
are agreed that drunkenness is an evil to 
its victim, to his family and to the com- 
munity. But when it comes tothe ques- 
tion of suppressing this evil the public 
opinion divides itself into many dissen- 
ting groups, between which the question 
at issue frequently cause very animated 
and sometimes very bitter controversies. 
But, however much men may differ 
concerning the sin of the liquor traffic, 
the wisdom of prohibiting it or of regula- 
ting it by law, and on many subsidiary 
questions that arise from time to time, 
there is but one mind as to the wisdom 
of trying to reform the drunkard and to 
induce men to keep their bodies in tem- 
perance, soberness and chastity For 
this latter purpose there are societies 
and societies, some that have existed 
many years, others of recent origin; 
some pledged together by word of honor, 
as the Dashaway of Washington; others 
made attractive by sounding titles, 
showy regalias and the charms of mystic 
brother and sisterhood, and there are 
some others who make their vows of to- 
tal abstinence in the name of God and 
invoke his blessing upon them. To this 
last class belong the thousands of con- 
verts who wear the blue ribbon, the 
Christian temperance symbol that the 
ardent and eloquent Murphy confers on 
those who sign the pledge at his meetings. 
What is the secret of this man’s 
power? This question was asked a Con- 
necticut man who had closely watched 
Mr. Murphy’s work in Hartford, Meriden 
and New Haven, not only while it 
was in progress, but weeks after its con- 
clusion in those cities. ‘I think,’’ he re- 
plied, “that it liesin three things: First, 
he understands human nature and de- 
tects its various phases in his audiences. 
Second, he is thoroughly in earnest, be- 
lieves in his cause and in the genuineness 
of his commission to advocate it, and so 
he gains and holds the sympathies and 
the confidence of his hearers. Finally, 
he does not upbraid any, or ally himself 
to any class or sect; but just stands be- 
fore the people with his warm words of 
Christian love and fellowship, his bub- 
bling wit, his rare sense of the ludicrous, 
and boils all his arguments, entreaties, 
persuasions, down into this one phase: 
‘The best prohibition is that which every 
one puts to his own lips. When this is 
done, universally, the entire question 
will be settled.’ ” F 
What is needed here in Maine is an 
outpouring of the gospel spirit on the 
question. We have law enough to sink 
every rumseller into perdition, but it is 
poorly and spasmodically enforced. But 
the field for the exercise of moral ener- 
gies is broad and inviting, and this field 
well cultivated will surely result in a 
strong pressure towards the legal phases 
of the question. We need a glorious 
temperance revival all along the line. 





INTERESTING RELICS. 


We have been shown two very inter- 
esting relics of the war of 1861; one, a 
tattered, torn and yellowed-with-age 
hand-bill, or programme, of an enter- 
tainment given on the night of Feb. 
12th, 1862, at the Sedgwick Brigade 
Theatre. This theatre, or what would 
be now called an opera house, was built 
of logs and boards by details of men 
from the four regiments making up 
Gen. Sedgwick’s brigade, viz., the 
Thirty-eighth and Fortieth New York, 
and Third and Fourth Maine, and was 
situated about three miles out, on the 
old Braddock military road, from the 
city of Alexandria, Va. The Third 
Maine seems to have been as well 
adapted to playing its part upon the 
theatrical stage as upon the field of 
battle, for upon this bill the Third seems 
to take a prominent part, the Associate’s 
Secretary being a Lieutenant Geo. 
Andrews of the Third, Capt. Wm. C. 
Morgan of the same regiment, the stage 
manager, and the music is furnished by 
the Third Regiment Quadrille Band. 
Capt. Morgan was well known in this 
city in ante-bellum days, and used to 
take leading parts in amateur theatricals 
here, in connection with the perform- 
ances of the old Dirigo Dramatic Club, 
in which Ben. Swan, Henry Wadsworth, 
A. H. 8S. Davis, and others, appeared as 
bright and shining lights. Capt. Mor- 
gan is cast on this bill for the leading 
part in the play of ‘On his last legs.”’ 

The other relic is a pencil drawing of 
Fort Murphy, about three miles from 
Alexandria, near Arlington Heights, one 
of many fortifications thrown up for the 
defence of Washington, and was drawn, 
as the sketch shows, by Dr. Wm. Mc- 
David, Co. B, Third Maine Regiment, 
an Augusta boy, who not only made 
drawings for his fellow comrades, but 
furnished quite a number of sketches of 
army life for Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper. This particular sketch 
was made for Mr. Geo. M. Bean of this 
city, then a member of the same regi- 
ment, and was sent by him in a letter to 
his parents. And now, after thirty-one 
years, Mr. Bean, in looking over an old 
pile of letters, discovers these reminders 
of by-gone days. 





The Middlesex Club which dines at 
Young’s, in Boston, on Saturday after- 
noon, will entertain as its guest of honor, 
Hon. John L. Stevens of Augusta, ex- 
Minister to Hawaii, who will diseuss the 
existing political situation regarding 
that country. Mr. Stevens will go to 
the heart of the matter and make a com- 
plete revelation of the entire affair. 





We have received the annual report of 
the officers of the Maine Central Rail- 
road, an abstract of which we have al- 
ready published. The report shows 
that the condition of the road is in every 
way better than ever before. 


The late Gen. Bridge left Bridge 








Academy at Dresden the income of $25,- 
000. He was a great friend of the town. 


MAINE STATE GRANGE. 


Next week, at Foxcroft, occurs the 
annual meeting of the Maine State 
Grange, one of the most important in 
its history, because on every hand there 
are indications of the importance and 
necessity for greater activity. This is 
the year when the great body of officers 
are to be elected, and that men and 
women be placed at the front who can 
and will lead, is an imperative duty. 
They must stand as the exponents of 
Grange principles. They must arouse 
the public ta the worth of the order, to 
its supreme adaptability to the needs of 
to-day. The Grange cannot live on its 
history, great as has been the record. 
Its only claim to recognition next year 
will be the absolute proof given that it 
is of service in 1894 in helping solve 
vexed problems, promoting a higher ed- 
ucation, stimulating a better life and 
uniting neighborhoods in fraternal 
bonds. It has done this in the past, is 
doing it to-day, and will do it to-morrow 
and next year. Because of the advanced 
work demanded, the coming session 
should be one of mature deliberation, 
where wise counsels should prevail. 

The demands upon the members for 
earnest service looking towards the solu- 
tion of the great educational problem, 
with special reference to fitness for 
actual service in life, must be recognized, 
as also the necessity for sound, conser- 
vative action upon the temperance ques- 
tion, the tax question, and the many 
phases attending the agricultural prob- 
lem. Wise, sound, aggressive work 
alone can lead. to beneficial results. 
What the order needs to-day is leader- 
ship, men who will push investigations, 
champion methods, and protect the rank 
and file while stimulating to greater 
activity. 

The Grange is a necessity to the indi- 
vidual farmer, and to bring each one to 
recognize and appreciate the good re- 
sulting from membership is the work of 
the hour. It will not come so long as 
the selfish thought of financial gain is 
given prominence. This comes when, 
through education better methods are 
applied in daily practice. The essential 
work of the Grange of the future is to 
promote a truer, better life, broader 
views, more intensive rather than exten- 
sive methods, and that spirit of codpera- 
tion through which the members may 
become masters of the situation. The 
State Grange opens the door and indi- 
cates the line of work, and right here is 
where so much is to be accomplished 
next week. There never was a time 
when the order had a deeper hold upon 
the public thought than in these closing 
hours of the year 1893, never an hour 
when its worth was more signally recog- 
nized and appreciated. 

We look to the coming gathering from 
hundreds of farm homes, to sound the 
note of advance and set the forces 
marching at a quicker step up the hill of 
progress. 

STATE DAIRY MEETING 





AT FOXCROFT. 


At this hour of going to press we are 
unable to give a full report of the dairy 
meeting which commenced in Foxcroft 
yesterday. The addresses not being 
written, no formal abstract could be pre- 
pared in advance. Foxcroft is the cen- 
tre of one of the most successful dairy 
interests in Maine. Several years ago 
the creamery came under the manage- 
ment of Mr. E. C. Nichols, and from that 
time it has been remarkably prosperous. 
Outgrowing the limits of the old build- 
ing Mr. Nichols, when he erected his 
commodious farm home erected also a 
new factory and here the business has 
rapidly increased. Itis located in one 
of the most fertile sections of the State, 
the farmers: being recognized students 
of agriculture, and thus the industry has 
not only been well maintained but grown 
steadily. In the vicinity are three or 
four successful plants all doing a good 
business, making an exceptionally fine 
quality of butter and rapidly adding to 
the wealth of the farms along the Pis- 
cataquis valley. While it may seem 





somewhat out of the way for dairymen | qq 


in other sections, yet Foxcroft is a cen- 
tre of sufficient magnitude to warrant 
the holding of this, the leading meeting 
of the year, in Piscataquis county. 
More than this, the member of the board, 
Hon. A. W. Gilman, is one of the most 
active men in the county, one who never 
lets go an opportunity to aid a home in- 
dustry or to forward the interests of his 
county, and with him are the people of 
the county. It is very much to be doubt- 
ed whether there is a county in the State 
where for business enterprise and pro- 
gressive codperation there is a stronger 
sentiment and greater unanimity than 
here. For these reasons the board did 
well to locate the State Dairy Meeting 
at Foxcroft this year. 

Tuesday was preparation day when the 
churns and butter machinery, the separa- 
tor and milk tester were all being put in 
place, when the cream was to be looked 
after for churning, and all the prelimin- 
aries attended to. The storm and cold 
weather doubtless kept many at home 
yet the attendance has been good. That 
the meeting will be of lasting benefit to 
the farmers of the State, and especially 
of Piscataquis cogmty, there can be no 
question. Discussions of farm topics 
are always fruitful when leading facts 
are kept to the front. What these were 
will be given in our next issue. 





The National Farmers’ Congress be- 
gan its 13th annual meeting at Savannah, 
Geo., Tuesday. Very few delegates 
were present. Vice President Purse, 
Georgia, presided. Hon. P. W. Mel- 
drum, in behalf of the Governor, wel- 
comed the delegates. Judge C. B. 
Rounds, Maine, responded. An address 
of welcome in behalf of State Agricul- 
tural Society was made by James T. 
Wade. Hon. Daniel Needham, Presi- 
dent of the New England Agricultural 
Society, responded. Among the States 
represented are Maine, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Vermont. Commit- 
tees were appointed, and a number of 
resolutions introduced and referred. 


The business of C. Aultman & Co., 
manufacturers of engine threshers and 
other implements, at Canton, 
Ohio, has gone into the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The company is said té be sol- 
vent; assets not far from $2,700,000; 








liabilities about $1,000,000. 





‘STATE HOUSE APPROACH. 


The multitude of people throughout 
the State who have business at the 
State House will greatly appreciate the 
improvement that has been made in re- 
building the approach to the Capitol 
from State street. The inside granite 
pillars that marred the street entrance, 
have been removed, and the way corres- 
pondingly widened. 
building the approach was very thorough 
and will prove permanent. 


granite was put in. 
by a thick layer of fine crushed granite 
which worked itself down among the 
coarse; still more coarse granite was ap- 
plied; it was raked over, tamped and 
wet down until all the spaces were com- 
pletely filled; then a layer of three inch- 
es of Portland and other cement applied, 
and on top of this two inches of clear 
Portland cement. 
into huge blocks about 5 by 4 feet. Be- 
tween these is asphalte, to allow for 
shrinkage or expansion. The granite 
steps tothe different approaches have 
been rebuilt. There will be no rails on 
the sides of the flats, but there will be 
bronze rails ontheincline. The two large 
granite pillars that stand at the street 
entrance are to be surmounted by an 
elaborate arch of iron and bronze, thirty- 
eight feet in height. Pendant from this 
will be an electric light of great power, 
which will throw a flood of light upon 
the steps and approaches. 

The Augusta Granite Company, Mr. 
Fuller agent, were the contractors for 
these improvements, and they have cost 
$3,802. 


- 





THE ICE PROSPECT FOR 1894. 


Much depends on the coming winter 
weather to make the ice house whistles 
blow as in 1890, when the Maine crop 
footed up over three million tons. Just 
such a season would suit our workmen, 
no doubt, but it is hardly to be expected, 
nor can we expect such extremely cold 
as last. Thus it is expected quite a 
large harvest is in view the coming sea- 
son. 

The houses are all ready on the Ken- 
nebec river from Augusta to Bath. The 
Cony & White house at Augusta has 
been repaired to hold 3,000 tons; Mr. 
George B. MecClench has cleared the 
ground for 12,000 tons at the old Page 
place; Capt. Rich has an empty capacity 
of 60,000 tons; The Knickerbocker Ice 
Co. have the sills laid at Farmingdale 
for 40,000 tons, and have 30,000 tons at 
Randolph, 50,000 at Smithtown, and 30,- 
000 tons to house at Iceboro. Haynes & 
Lawrence have 12,000 tons, and the John 
Hancock 20,000 tons at Randolph, the 
Great Falls Ice Co. 30,000 tons at Pitts- 
ton, and 45,000 tons at South Gardiner; 
The Independent 60,000; The Consumer 
houses 40,000 tons; Clark & Chaplin 20,- 
000 tons; E. D. Haley 20,000 tons; 
Cochren & Oler Ice Co. at Berry houses 
30,000 tons, and sills laid for 25,000 tons 
more; Cedar Grove 30,000 tons, Rich- 
mond houses 25,000 tons, Swan Island 
sills for 10,000 tons; Morse Ice Co., Lin- 
coln 20,000 tons, Thwing’s Point 40,000 
tons; Charles Russell and Co., Stern's 
Point, 35,000 tons, Richmond 20,000 tons; 
Morse Brothers, Bowdoinham, 10,000 
tons. They have graded for 25,000 tons 
at Carney’s Point, and are making pre- 
paration for filling Pine Grove, Bowdoin- 
ham, 12,000 tons. Altogether we show 
622,000 tons of empty buildings and 112,- 
000 tons graded and sills laid ready for 
filling. All the points as operated in 
°90 could be used if necessary, and the 
crop of new ice this |jwinter foots up in 
tons equal to any of our past, regardless 
of the great amount now in the houses. 
The prospect really shows that in any 
event the harvest will exceed one-half 
million tons. 





Dr. Twitchell in Massachusetts. 

Dr. G. M. Twitchell of the Farmer has 
just returned from Massachusetts, where 
he lectured at the midwinter meeting of 
the State Board of Agriculture. The 
Berkshire Courier of the 7th inst., has 
the following complimentary notice: 

“The gentlemen who are here as our 
guests this week are prominent in the 
country as practical and intelligent 
agriculturists, and our citizens are ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in being privileged 
to listen to the valuable addresses which 
are being made. We regret that the 
hour of our going to press prevents us 
from giving such attention to these 
resses as their importance demands. 
They are all exceptionally fine and valu- 
able, and ought not to be lost to the 
hundreds that are. unable to attend the 
meetings of the board. Gov. Hoard, 
Dr. Twitchell and Hon. John E. Russell 
all gave valuable addresses yesterday.” 

The Homestead and the New England 
Farmer gave the doctor even more 
flattering notices than the above. 

The following dispatch was sent out 
by the Associated Press: 

Great Barrington, Mass., December 6 
—Before the State Board of Agriculture 
this afternoon, Dr. George M. Twitchell 
of Augusta, Me., explained the score 
card system of judging animals and 
stock. The lecture was illustrated with 
a living horse and charts. The system 
does not meet with approval from local 
men, and in the discussion the weak 
points in the system were brought out, 
but Dr. Twitchell won many advocates 
for it. 

An article, by Dr. Twitchell, on his 
Massachusetts trip is crowded out until 
next week. 

Farmers’ Institutes. 

A successful Farmers’ Institute was 
held at Lovell, Wednesday evening. It 
was the first meeting of the kind ever 
held there and was largely attended. 
The speakers were Prof. Jordan of Orono, 
Otis Meader of Albion, Secretary McKeen 
and Mrs. Geo. R. Chase of Medfield, 
Mass. Friday the same parties will hold 
a meeting at Norway, Saturday at Dix- 
field, Monday at East Wilton. Tuesday 
they are at Foxcroft where a three 
day’s dairy conference will be in session. 
The following named speakers will be 
present: Ex-Gov. W. D. Hoard of Wis- 
consin, Dr. Geo. Austin Bowen of Wood- 
stock, Conn., who is a prominent mem- 
ber of the State Grange at that place. 

On Friday the 15th inst., an institute 
will be held at Manchester which 
promises to be of special interest on ac- 
count of the above named eloquent 
speakers being present. 





Prof. Capen has issued a beautifully 
illustrated edition of that old familiar 
song, “The Old Oaken Bucket.” It is 
printed in soft tints on fine paper with 
beautiful illustrations on every page, 
making a must acceptable gift. He is 
anxious to get the names of young ladies 
and gentleman from 17 to 25 years of 
age, or’ of parents and guardians who 
have children interested in practical edu- 
catidn. Write R. B. Capen, Dirigo Busi- 
ness College, Augusta, Me., asking for 
the book, yer ely or the age of 
your child, and stating that you saw this 
notice in the Farmer, and you will get 
it by return mail. 
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FIFTY-THIRD CONGRESS. 


The Senate, Wednesday, adopted Mr. 
Hoar’s resolution asking the adminis- 
tration for copies of all instructions 
given our diplomatic and naval repre- 
sentatives in Hawaii during the past 12 
months. 

Mr. Mills spoke of the picture present- 
ed in the overthrow of the Hawaiian 
government—the American republic (a 


The work of re-| power able to cope with all the nations 
f the earth), standing with its guns | 
shotted and turned upon the palace of a 
half-savage, half-civilized Queen. | 
was dug out to the depth of three feet:) Why had the American Minister been | 
then the bottom layer of coarsely crushed | 


constantly 


islands, and about the value of their sugar 
production? 

the resolution, Congress, he said, had 
nature of the controversy. Some parts 
of Mr. Blount’s report had been made 
sublic and some parts had been with- 
held. Whether Mr. Stevens was justi- 
fied in what he did, Mr. Sherman said 
he was not prepared to say, nor would 
he decide that question until he had the 
fullest and fairest opportunity of ex- 
amining what could be said on both sides 
of the question. The difficulty was that 
the President and the newspapers said 
that there was a purpose to restore the 
Queen—to set aside what was regarded 
by the administration as an unlawful 
act. 
versy. But one thing appeared very 
plain, and that was that Congress had 
not been treated in the open and fair 
way in which an administration should 
treat Congress. 

The President and the executive of- 
cers of the government might as well 
understand that the people did not like 
this. Whatever might be the ideas or 
the information of the President, they 
ought to be conveyed to the public at 
large. There was no reason in the 
world for secrecy. All the facts ought 
to be communicated to Congress. 

Mr. Sherman said that if it was the 
purpose of the President, by the use of 
military force, to restore the Queen, it 
would be a fatal act of public policy, a 
great injustice to the people of the 
United States, and almost an insult to 
Congress. 

Congress was the law-making power. 
The President had no right to declare 
war or to do an act of war, or to pre- 
cipitate the country into a controversy of 
this kind. All the information available 
should have been communicated to Con- 
gress atits last session. If there had 
been less secrecy and more open-handed, 
fair dealing, there would have been less 
suspicion and less trouble. 

Mr. Hill of New York was strongly in 
favor of the resolution. 

Mr. Frye gave testimony as to the high 
character of Mr. Stevens, and declared 
the readiness of himself and his col- 
league (Mr. Hale) to defend him against 
any attacks that may be made upon him. 

The resolution was passed without a 
division. 

In House, Wednesday, the Senate 
amendment to the bill appropriating 
$50,000 for the employment of additional 
deputy collectors of internal revenue to 
enforce the Chinese restriction act was 
concurred in. A _ resolution was re- 
ferred to the committee on foreign af- 


fairs calling for information about 
Hawaii. 
On Thursday, without transacting any 
business, the Senate adjourned until 
Monday. 


The Bankruptcy bill was discussed in 
the House, Thursday, meeting with se- 
rious opposition. Mr. Bailey of Texas 
gave notice that atthe proper time he 
should introduce a substitute. Mr. 
Cooper of Indiana offered a resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to 
grant permission for the use of the 
Monument grounds by the Executive 
Committee of the Knights of Pythias for 
the use of the encampment in August, 
1894. Also to grant use of the public 
reservation and parks along the line of 
march for the erection of stands with 
seats thereon. The resolution was 
adopted. 

The House, on Friday, unexpectedly, 
on motion of Mr. Bland, killed the 
Bankruptcy bill by striking out the 
enacting clause. The vote stood 142 to 
111. 

In Senate, Monday, Mr. Hoar intro- 
duced a resolution asking by what 
authority Commissioner Blount had been 
appointed. After debate, the resolution 
went over. 

In Senate, Tuesday, Mr. Hoar’s Ha- 
waiian resolution was put over until 
Friday. The Federal Election bill was 
debated. 

In the House, Tuesday, there was an 
exciting debate over the proposition to 
admit Utah as a State. 

It is expected that a final vote will be 
taken on the Wilson (tariff) bill by next 
Monday. The committee has voted to 
report favorably Bailey’s Bankruptcy 
bill. The measure is brief, providing 
for voluntary bankruptcy only. 





Superior Court at Augusta. 

E. W. Atwood vs. Fred E. Milliken; an 
action on account annexed to writ to re- 
cover $127.16 for certain post office furn- 
iture. The defendant denies that he 
bought all of the goods. Verdict for 
plaintiff for $93.45. 

The grand jury came in Saturday af- 
ternoon and reported 70 indictments, 60 
being for violation of the liquor law. 

The crimnal docket was taken up on 
Monday. Thomes J. Clark, Augusta, 
was arraigned on an indictment for high- 
way robbery and pleaded not guilty. 
Remanded to jail. George Coro, Water- 
ville, was arraigned on an indictment for 
burglary, and pleaded not guilty. Re- 
manded for trial. Charles Spearing was 
arraigned on an indictment for the lar- 
ceny of a team, the property of Cony 
Bros. of this city, and pleaded guilty. 
Sentenced to three years in the State 
prison. William Gallant, Readfield, was 
arraigned on an indictment for larceny 
of a team at the Readfield fair; 
pleaded nolo contendre. He was 
sentenced to 18 months in the State 
prison. Mary J. Carson, Chelsea, in- 
dicted for keeping a liquor nuisance, 
pleaded guilty and was sentenced to a 
fine of $150 and costs or six month in 
jail. Committed. Leslie Noyes and 
Charles Ward pleaded guilty to the in- 
dictments against them for the larceny 
of poultry in Windsor. They were 
sentenced to pay a fine of $1 and 
half the costs in each of the four cases. 

The following fines were imposed and 
paid for liquor selling: Geo. W. Wil- 
liams, $150 and costs; S. @. Wakefield, 
same; Michael Macnamara, $100 and 
costs; Joseph H. Latno, $330; John F. 
Carroll, $100 and costs; Chas. F. Jeck- 
ings, $200 and costs; F. M. Bowman $150 
and costs; Fred Clouties, same; Daniel 
McGillicuddy, same; R. C. Hall, same; 
Frank McAleer, same; John Dunphy, 
same; John Carroll, same. George 
Plante, Winslow, was sentenced to pay 
a fine of $100 and costs on a search and 
seizure and $50 and costs on a single 
sale. The order of the court com- 
mitting True to the insane asylum for 
observation was continued in force until 
April. F. W. McCurdy, Hallowell, in- 
dicted for keeping a liquor nuisance, 
leaded nolo contendre, it appearing that 
e had gone out of the business. 

Frank Ronco, appelant from the mu- 
nicipal court of Waterville, was sen- 


tenced to 30 days in jail and to pay the 
costs of 
Caleb Tash was 


prosecution, for intoxication. 
on an indict- 
a liquor nuisance 





ment of wopem ger | 
and pleaded not gu 


ty. 





informing the government | 
This was followed | #bout the desirability of the Hawaiian | 
| the season, the thermometer registering 


Mr. Sherman favored the passage of | 


been advised, to a limited extent, of the | City has just declared 
| of ten per cent. 





Those were all matters of contro- | 


ready for action. 
the midst of splendid dairy farmers, and 
the farmers there are all ready to patron- 


Christmas present for 
Aunt Susan or the baby, don’t get a ner- 
vous headache trying to think up some- 
thing appropriate, but just step into 
Partridge’s old reliable drug store oppo- 
site the post office, and you may see 
just what you want. Their prices are 
low to meet the times, and 
ceive polite attention whether you pur- 


CITY NEWS. 


—Once a cheeky urchin climbed on a young 
man’s knee, 
And rudely questioned, “Pray tell to me 
Why do you ofttimes limp sir,and moan: 
Have you no front teeth to call your own?” 
Dear child, a fine set I had months ago, 
Why they have vanished I'l] let you know; 
List to my story of how I lost ’em all; 
Twas in a scrimmage—after the ball.” 
After the match was over, 
After the goal was won, 
After the players fett me, 
After the game was done, 
Many a bone was aching, 
_snjured by kiek and fall 
That I received, lad, 
While after the ball. 
—Mr. F. W. Plaisted, of the New Age, 
is confined to his house by sickness. 


—Tuesday night was the coldest of 


24 below zero. 
—The Cushnoe Tribe Company of this 
a stock dividend 


—Mr. Badger of the Farmer is con- 
fined to his house by a severe attack of 


the grip. There was a great improve- 
| ment in his case yesterday afternoon. 


—Miss M. B. 
bright, intelligent 
county, is here looking up facts for the 
genealogy of the Fairbanks family. 

—On Court days Judge Stevens is fre- 
quently found at his desk in the Probate 
office at the 


Fairbanks, one of the 
ladies 


six o'clock in 
Kennebec county. 

—D.C. Robinson and son Samuel of 
Boston passed through the city, Friday, 
on their way to the hunting grounds 
and lumber camps of northern Maine. 
The trip is made for the benefit of the 
young man’s health. 

—Mr. Edwin C. Dudley, Treasurer of 
the Augusta Savings Bank, has moved 
into the Moore house on Winthrop street, 
which was recently remodelled for him 
and fitted up in a fine manner. He is 
recovering from an attack of the grip. 

—The wife of Mr. Charles 8. Hichborn, 
with her two children, will soon start 
for Southern California, where they will 
spend the winter with Mr. and Mrs. Al- 
den Sprague, Mrs. Hichborn’s parents. 
“se. oragues will doubtless return with 
ti om to Augusta in the spring, and 
end the sur mer at Mr. Sprague’s ele- 
gant cottage at Cobbosseecontee. 

—Our honored and respected fellow 
citizen, Hon. A. W. Philbrook, has for 
forty-two years lived in the same house 
he now occupies on Grovestreet. Sever- 
al years after his marriage he began 
housekeeping there, and there he has 
been ever since. Mr. Chandler Beale 
has lived in the house he now occupies 
on Weston street, forty-six years. There 
are few instances of the kind in the city. 

—A very pleasant wedding took place 
,ccently at the residence of L. H. 
Mathews, in North Searsport. The con- 
tracting parties were Mr. D. H. Mathews 
of North Searsport, and Mrs. Mary R. 
Jackzon of this city. The marriage cere- 
mony was performed by Rev. T. R. Hogue 
of Waldoboro, in the presence of a large 
number of relatives, and among them 
was Mrs. Martha D. Mathews, mother of 
the groom, who is in her 93d year, 

—New oats are bringing in this market 
40 cents per bushel. 
ing for 45 cents per bushel. 
sells for 56 cents per bushel. 
corn for 53 cents per buehel. C. 8S. meal 
brings $1.40 per hundred pounds. 
Shorts are selling for $1.05 per hundred. 
A good St. Louis flour brings $4.25 per 
barrel, while the best flour sold can be 
purchased for $5.00. Barley is now 
bringing 65 cents per bushel. Middlings 
$1.15 per hundred. 

—*Longfellow’s Dream,” as presented 
two night of last week at the Opera 
House, by the Universalist Society, was 
a revelation in its cast of characters, rich 
in costumes and living tableaux and 
statuary. It was wonderously beautiful 
in every feature, the ideas and sliadow- 
ings of the dreams being expressed by 
some one hundred and fifty people, old 
and young. The display involved an 
immense amount of labor, and it is a 
shame that only $100 was cleared by the 
performance. 

—Will Fuller’s lecture at the Baptist 
church,on Monday evening, drew the 
finest audience of the winter, intelligent 
and appreciate. To say that all were 
charmed and sent home in good humoi, 
is putting it mildly. The lecture is a 
dissipater of the blues, a sure preventive 
ofthe grip, and an inspiration to the 
best impulses. It has about as much to 
do with “Banking in Kansas” as Arte- 
mus Ward’s lecture on ‘The Babes in 
the Woods” had to do with the babies. 
It is brimful of fun and real wit, and no 
wonder the lecturer has tempting offers 
to ‘‘come up higher.”” Fuller has almost 
a fortune in that one lecture. 

—The city of Bath and other places 
are taking measures to stop the practice 
of electric railroad managers putting 
salt upon the track. A good movement» 
and we hope it will reach Augusta. 
Salting the track is a make-shift that 
ruins the sleighing within three or four 
feet of the track, thus _practical- 
ly obstructing public travel. Water 
street last winter was “a sight to 
behold” after these ruinous manipula- 
tions. Arter the city has granted the 
company the use of a liberal share of the 
streets, it would seem as though such a 
practice is a flagrant abuse of their 
privileges. We hope our city council 
will join with other municipalities in 
stopping it. 

—Great interest was felt in the annual 
meeting of Seth Williams Post G. A. R., 
Thursday evening. There was a friend- 
ly contest for Post Commander, there 
being three candidates, one having with- 
drawn. The following officers were 
chosen: Commander, Harry R. Hop- 
kins; V. P. Commander, E. H. Jones; 
J. V. P. Commander, B. F. Whitten; 
Quartermaster, Lewis Selbing; Surgeon, 
D. B. Bolster; Chaplin, 8. D. Woodcock; 
Officer of the Day, Charles M. Carter; 
Officer of the Guard, Joseph Devine; 
Representatives to Department Encamp- 
ment, B. F. Whitten, Albert A. Nichols, 
J. M. Libby, A. S. Bangs; Alternates, 
S. D. Woodcock, Alfred B. Perkins, 
George A. Staples, Thomas Clark. 


Western oats sell- 
Whole corn 
Cracked 





The creamery at Vassalboro, until re- 
cently operated by I. O. Winslow, is to 
be sold at auction, without reserve, on 
Friday forenoon, Dec. 22d, at 10 o'clock. 
The creamery is fully equipped and 
It is situated right in 


ize it as soon as it starts up. We hear 
much of home investments. Here is a 


fine opportunity to put the theory into 
practice. 





If you don’t know what to get for a 
John, Maria, 


you will re- 


KENNEBEC COUNTY NEws. 
é —Albion has voted, 140 
in the construction of the 
Quebec Railroad. 
—Mr. J. A. Baker of Hallowell dro 
dead, Sunday, probably from heart 


to 14, to aid 
Wiscasset & 


Pped 





of Franklin | 





morning. | 
That’s the kind of a Judge we have in| 


too h eating 
tcp / of Carter’s Little Liver 
immediately after dinner. 


ease. He was 73 years of age. lis. 
—The Waterville and Fairfield ai) 
way carried over 30,000 passer My 
the month of November. a 
—Capt. Anderson of the Na; onal 
Home, Togus, says it will t ike 000 
pounds of turkey, 2000 oranges | i 
other condiments in proportion. ; ne 
the old veterans their Christmas diy... 
—Sheriff Norton has been ' 
quite a number to appoint sp , . 
ties to enforce the liquor law 1 tee 
plies that he regards his present deyy: “ 
as fully able to grapple with the qu: st =| 
—Some large hogs have been ki}loqg . 

| Wayne this fall, one killed by 4 te 
| Norris weighing 491 Ibs.. one j - 
Willis Raymond weighing 425 |)s a 
one by Melvin Norris which we; hed 

418 pounds. a 

—John M. Weaver of Belgrac AB a 
grade Hereford and Durham ea}; & 
|months old, about five feet in the }j - 
very handsome, dark red with mot led 
face, a very nice one, for whic) ie 
wants a mate, but would either sel) o 
buy. 
—Mr. S. D. Bragg of Centres dney 

| recently dressed a hog that weighed 88 
Ibs., and was § months and 29 days old 
S. M. Wait had another that weighed 
37816 Ibs., and was 8 months, dave 
old. J. Soule had the third that 
weighed 378 lbs., and was 8 monthy. 2] 
days old. All from the same litter, | 
—Considerable difficulty has been ex- 


perienced in East Readtield in vetting 
the young cattle from back pastures to 
the barn this fall. Some heifers belong. 
ing to W. H. Holmes, C. W. Morri!) and 
W. T. Mace, defied all attempts to house 
them until after the snow came, when 
they had to be run down and captured 

—Last Saturday evening a burglar. 
who now gives the name of Jones, went 
to Benton Falls and entered the store of 
W. K. Lunt, Esq., and asked Mr. Lunt, 
who is an old man, to hand over his 
money quickly, or he would blow out 
his brains. But Mr. Lunt seized the 
ruffian and threw him out doors. He 
was arrested, tried, and sent to Augusta 
jail. 

—The recent Silver and 
trials in this county yielded 
spectable returns to the 
appeared as witnesses. Dr. H. J, Fred- 
erick receives $150 from the county: 
L. J. Crooker, $150; S. H. Weeks, for 
two days’ attendance, $200; W. P. 
Giddings, $150; O. W. Turner, $25; Dr. 
Strout, $25. Dr. Giddings put in a bill 
of $100 for services at the Dresden 
autopsy, to the county, but the county 
commissioners would not allow it, as it 
did not appear that he was acting under 
the authority of any State, county o1 
town officials, but was engaged to make 
the examination by Mr. Blenn. Prof. 
F. C. Robinson of Bowdoin College, got 
$55 for performing an analysis. 


PROBATE COURT—KENNEBEC COUNTY 


Emma A. Boynton of Augusta 
appointed Administratrix on the estate 
of her husband, Elbridge M 


Wakefield 
very re- 
doctors who 


was 


Boynton 


of Augusta. Llewellyn Libby of Albion 
was appointed Administrator on the 
estate of Nelson Higgins of Albion. 


H. M. Heath of Augusta was appointed 
Trustee on certain claims and property 
of the Maine Trust and Banking Com- 
pany of Gardiner. Helen P. Hazeltine 
of Clinton was appointed Administra 
trix on the estate of her husband, Joseph 
W. Hazeltine of Clinton, 

Henry Winslow of Winthrop 
appointed Guardian of Mary E. Wilbur 
of Winthrop, deemed to be of unsound 
mind. W. T. Reynolds of Winslow was 
appointed Guardian of Frank E. Nelson 
of Winslow, deemed to be a spendtluift. 

Wills proved, approved and allowed 


was 


Of Alvin W. Brann of West Gardiner; 
Louisa I. Brann of West Gardiner 
appointed Administratrix with will 
annexed. Of Joseph LeBallister of 
Windsor; Christiania P. LeBallister of 
Windsor appointed Executrix. Of 


George B. Howard of Waterville; Hattie 
B. Howard of Waterville appointed Ex 
ecutrix. Of Thomas C. McCausland of 
Litchfield; Esther Ann McCausland of 
Litchfield appointed Administratrix 
with will annexed. Of Emily Spear of 
West Gardiner; A. M. Spear of Gardiner 
appointed Executor. Of George F. 
Fairbanks of Winthrop; Frank B. Fair- 
banks of Winthrop appointed Adminis- 
trator with will annexed. Of Isaac F. 
Thompson of Augusta; Angeline J. 
Thompson of Augusta appointed Ex- 
ecutrix. 

In Court of Insolvency, petitions for 
the benefits of the insolvency law were 
filed by D. R. Hayes of Waterville, 


Halben C. Sherman of Augusta, and 
Lyman E,. Shaw of Waterville. A*® 
signees were chosen as follows: F. A. 


Waldron of Waterville on the estate of 
A. C. Glazier of Waterville; Charles L. 
Andrews of Gardiner on the estate of 
John W. Blake of Mt. Vernon; Joseph 
Williamson, Jr., of Augusta, on the 
estate of James A. Getchell of Augusta. 

As the fourth Monday of December 
occurs on Christmas day, by. law the 
session of the Probate Court assigned 
for that day, will be held on Tuesday, 
the 26th day of December. 

ACCIDENTS. 

James Y. Smith of Caribou crushed 
his left hand quite badly, recently, while 
unloading a log from his sled. 

As Mr. Bert Rutter of Cape Elizabeth 
was leaving church one evening, 4 lady 
in front of him wearing a hat pin some 
thing near a foot long, suddenly turned 
her head, and in doing s0 managed to 
spear Mr. Rutter in the side of the nese, 
making a wound of so serious a nature 
as to make it necessary to summ 
physician.. Mr. Rutter was confined to 
the house for ten days. ; 

Friday afternoon the wife of Chas. 
Gambrino, the fruit dealer in Portland, 
met with a painful accident. She was 
going down cellar at her home, when 
she fell and broke both bones in her leg 
just above the ankle. 

The little four-year-old daughter of 
Florence Knight of North Berwick fol- 
lowed some older children to the cellar, 
Thanksgiving day, fell, and was instant 
ly killed. _ 

Jennie, daughter of Postmaster Farn- 
ham of New Castle, fell on the sidewalk, 
Thursday afternoon, badly fracturing 
her arm, and died under the influence ° 


on 4 


ether administered by a physician wee 
reducing the fracture. She was — 


thirty years of age, and a most estin 
young lady. = 
Eugene Parker of Pishon’s Ferry cu 
his foot very severely last Friday moro 
ing, while chopping wood in the woods: 
A little son of William Standley, Jt, 
of Smithfield, about 2 years old, fell — 
a pail of hot water, Monday, scalding ! 
so that death resulted in a few hours. 


Now is the time everybody wants 3° 
Almanac for the New Year. Numbers 
of these are published and scattered 
throughout the country. The on. = 
sued by The Centaur Company of 4 
York City is by far the most beauti “ 
and complete. They can be had free 0 
our druggists. F 
spepsia, 4D 

sce gg Tat once by 
Pills 

Don’t forget 











chase anything or not. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U.S. Gov't Report. 
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Re il a Maine Ney MEETING OF POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
dicms of Htlaine Aes} " 
. = = [CONTINUED FROM FIRST PAGE. 
s woolen mill, West Buxton,; en? i ae 
s Monday on fall time. | aad market demands. We should con- 
a ansenen eS Te sider these rather than the taste of the 
Biddeford. was burglarized !TUit, as se large a part of the plums are 
: and 350 worth of tobacco | 2° for preserves only. 
rhe Reine Claude de Bavay is without 
: ni? question the most preiitable of all plums, 
S F _on Tuesday ap- and if it were not so short-lived it would 
i of Maine, immigrant: ead the list for popularity. The Lom- 
vice E. A. Elliott, gard plum is very popular and produc- 
tive. It is nearly free from the curculie. 
Remeo of Biddeford, whose | Some varieties are so indifferent in their 
was stuck by an engine and re- habits of growth that nurserymen do 
nent injury while crossing | not like to handle them in large quanti- 
& Maine track, one night last ties. Amoeng these are Coes Golden 
is brought suit against the Drop and French Damseon. The Lom- 
any for $3000. bard makes superior stock for grafting. 
rs entered the store of Potter Mr. Willard commended the ‘Field,’ 
& esque Isle, Saturday night, ripening ten days in advance of Brad- 
} money draw and stole shaw, followed by Bradshaw, Geni, 
= nd 10 cent pieces. They at- French Damson, Hudson River Purple 
¢, open the safe, but failed. Egg, Coe’s Golden Drop, Stanton and 
E to the store was effected Munarch, as embracing a list large 
t] ch a rear window. enough for any ene desirous of embark- 
x & Michaud of Fort Fairfield | i2g im the business. A large number of 
; into insolvency, with liabili-| V@rieties have been imported from Eng- 
pr ; $15,000. and ovly nominal assets, | !and and the continent and have proved 
m is said to have lost $13,000 in a | Worthless, probably on account of differ- 
disastrous lamber deal. The failure has | €®t climatic conditions. 
aed . stir in Aroostook business He spoke of the Botan plums of Japan, 
: which have proved very hardy and of 
Stephen White, of Biddeford, has | 8"*** wert. Cue of them, Be. 36, 


rought suit for slander against the Bid- 
deford Standard in the sum of $2000. 
He allegs that that paper published the 
pumber of his residence in its list of ram 
shops, and that he has never engaged in 
the sale of intoxicants. 

Hon. Caleb Smith, a respected citizen 
of Livermore, died Friday morning of 
cancer of the stomach, aged about 75. 
fle was long identified with the busi- 
ness interests of that section and has 
served in the State Legislature. He 
leaves a wife and four sons. 

Patents have been granted to Maine 
inventors asfollows: Hanna Thompson, 
eased, A. E. Haley, Kennebunk, ad- 


de 


ministrator, Manufacturing Parchment- 
iz Paper Board; Hanna Thompson, 
deceased, A. E. Haley of Kennebunk, ad- 


ministrator, manufacturing parchment- 
ized paper and paper beard. 

Hon. N. A. Farwell of Rockland, long 
prominent in State affairs, on Saturday 
died quietly in his chair while 
His age was 81. He 









reading a paper. 

rved in the Maine Senate several terms, 
being President in 186-4. In 1864 he 
was elected United States Senator to com- 


plete the unexpired term left by the re- 
signation of William Pitt Fessenden. 

Officer Edward A. MclIllheron, of the 
night police foree, Lewiston, received a 

llet wound in his wrist while trying 
to arrest two men whom he caught 
coming from the rear door of A. P. Con- 
ant’s grocery store on Lisbon steet, Fri- 

y night. One of them fired three 
hots. Assvon as they saw him they 
fied, taking different directions. 
officer fired at one whom he followed, 
but both escaped. 

Frank H. Norton of Lexington com- 
mitted suicide by shooting through the 
chest soon after noon, Wednesday. He 
was a man of violent temper and threat- 
ened to kill his wife and daughter. 
They left him Sunday and set 
housekeeping at a neighbor's, a mile 
away. Hecalled to see his wife, who 
did not dare to meet him, and declined to 
He went out of the house and 
committed the deed with a rifie he had 
left at the door. 






ado 80. 





KENNEBEC POMONA GRANGE. 


Kennebec Pomona Grange met with 
Readfield Grange, Wednesday, Dec. 6th. 
An early and excellent dinner was served 
by the ladies of Readfield Grange, after 
which Lecturer Clitford rapped to order, 
and in the absence of Worthy Master 
Barton of Windsor, called upon W. H. 
Keith of Winthrop to preside. W. T. 
Mace was appointed Secretary pro tem. 
As there was no business to come before 
the meeting, Lecturer Clifford presented 
several topics of common interest to all 
for consideration, the first of which was 
the “Utilization of Labor on the Farm 
with the best Results." Brother Keith 
said he saved labor by his method of 
watering his stock in the barn; also by 
preparing his ground for cultivation in 
the fall as far as possible, and by cutting 
his grain early and feeding it to his 
stock instead of threshing, thereby sav- 
ing expense and labor. The merits of 
different labor saving implements for 
the farm were discussed. Bre. Clifford 
spoke of the value of system in the ac- 
complishmentof work. Healso claimed 
that a man can do more with what cows 
he can handle on a farm than he can in 
any other way. He uses a patented ar- 
rangement for warming the water for his 
cows in winter. It costs five dollars, 
and one and one-half cents’ worth of oil 
will keep the water warm for twenty- 
four hours. Bro. Butman saves labor 
by raising but few hoed crops. This led 
to the subject of top dressing as a means 
of keeping grass land in good condition. 
Mr. B. said be had a field that had not 
been plowed or seeded for quite a num- 
ber of years, that cuts two tons of hay 
to the acre; its productiveness was kept 
up solely by top dressing. Bro. Russell 
plowed deep, and thus gets good soil, 
and cultivates well. He did not believe 
in keeping cows tied in the barn all win- 


ter: his cows enjoy being out in the sun. 
He has running water under cover for 
his stock. He thought the oil that 
would burn in Bro. Clifford’s watering 





\) must be a “‘waterproof” variety. 

The next topic was, ‘The Best Food 
‘or Feeding and Fattening Swine.” Bro. 
Russell feeds his cider apples to his hogs 
winter. After freezing and thawing 
Ww three times they lose the acid, 


Which is objectionable, and he considers 
them worth 25 cents a bushel for hogs. 
He warms them and adds skim milk. 


M. M. 


gTow 


Richardson of Monmouth can 
: pork for three cents on meal and 
‘kim milk. Bro. Fairbanks would not 
pork at five or six cents a pound, 
but would sell the roasts and salt the re- 
Mainder; salt pork always sells at a 
pee price. Sister A. W. Bachelder of 
Vinthrop feeds her pigs on five parts 
bran, one part oil meal, and one part 
fine bone meal. Bro. Nickerson feeds 
Corn and oats, equal parts, ground, with 
skim milk added. Others feed mixed 
grain and milk. The raising of oats and 
-anada peas was recommended—two 
‘od a half bushels of oats and one of 
Peas sown to am acre. The peas do bet- 
‘er if plowed in. Bro. Bachelder said if 
the ground is rich the fodder will lodge 
‘od the grain will not fill. Don’t ma- 
ture too heavy for this crop; 40 bushels 
othe acre was the usual yield. It re 
(uires care in threshing, as a machine 
Will scatter and many of the peas are 
St. They should be fed slowly. Closed 
‘2 due form. 


The | 


up | 


ripens in July, and is being introduced 
somewhat for this reason. 

It seems that plums thrive best north 
of New York city, near latitude 44°. 
The kind of soil makes little difference, 
if it only contains the necessary ele- 
ments. ‘Plant food is plant life.” The 
impression that the more barnyard ma- 
nure we use on plum trees the better, is 
incorrect, as it contains too much nitrog- 
enous matter. This matter causes a 
rapid growth of immature wood, while 
potash and phosphoric acid give 
harder, better wood, more rugged foli- 
age, and fruit buds better fitted to pro- 
duce a heavy crop of fruit. Formerly 
wood ashes were used to furnish the 
potash, but recently muriate of potash 
and bone meal have been used as more 
economical. But ashes are very good as 
fertilizers, and are certainly worth more 
than barnyard manure. About one-half 
bushel to the tree, well spread away 
from the body of the tree is a good pro- 
portion for a year’s dressing. 


us 


PRUNING. 

During the second year we should be- 
gin to prune the trees, cutting off from 
1g to |, the previous year’s growth, thus 
developing less resistance to the wind. 
The pruning may be done any time after 
the wood becomes dormant in the 
autumn, when the wood is not filled 
with frost. 

The fruit should be carefully thinned. 
Plum trees are often so depleted from a 
single year’s overproduction as to never 
recover from the injury thus inflicted. 
In late June the wise plum grower will 


often find it advisable to remove as 
much as half the young crop. The im- 


yroved quality of the remainder will pay | 
} 1 } yi) 


for the loss and trouble. 
At the earliest practicable moment, 
after fully grown and colored, while yet 


hard, pick and dispose of your plums, | 
even though a week later they might} 


show a material advancement in price. 
They will ripen to a certain extent after 
| being picked, and at this stage of ripe- 


ness they meet the requirements of the | 


| purchaser, will stand up well for distant 
| shipments, and afford relief to the tree. 
| A row of trees in Mr. Willard’s orchard 
| is very thrifty, and the reason is that the 
| plums were always picked there first. 

| Plums cannot be profitably grown in 
| grass, nor should weeds be allowed to 
;devour the elements of fertility that 
have been bestowed upon our orchards. 
By thorough cultivation we mean keep- 
ing the soi: as thoroughly stirred as is 
possible during the process of fruit 
making. This question of cultivation is 
of great importance and should receive 
constant attention. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The afternoon's programme consisted 
of a discussion on the orchard, led by 
Pres. Pope and Mr. J. W. True. 

Pres. Pope spoke of raising apples for 
market. Maine apples are superior to 
many others on account of their superior 
flavor and culture. We have cheap land 
and good facilities for marketing. In 
order to succeed in this, as in other occu- 
pations, a man must devute himself to 
the business in order to succeed. In 
order to make money in raising apples, 
first, aim to raise a g crop when 
others have asmall crop. In some parts 
of the country fruit is so low that it will 
not pay for shipment, but in Maine our 
market is almostalways good. In rais- 
ing apples we must have a great deal of 
faith to wait. 

Mr. True spoke next. There are sev- 
eral old trees on his farm, all having 
long trunks. The younger trees branch 
very low and are not likely to live as 
long. If the trees were trimmed higher, 
it would be a pleasure to work a team 
around them, and it could be continued 
for a longer time than at present. All 
the natural fruit trees that are not of 
exceptional quality sheuld be grafted. 
There are farms where there are hun- 
dreds of such trees scattered about, and 
they should be grafted. 





} 


| Packing and Shipment of Apples. 


Mr. H. W. Brown spoke of what he 
had noticed in the Boston markets. 
| From personal observation he concluded 
| that not one farmer in twenty-five han- 
dles his apples so as to get the best 
profits from his orchard. They are not 
sorted properly and are not packed as 
they should be. 
sold the past week for $1.56 that would 
| have readily sold for $5.00 if they had 


| been well packed. He would have the 





|keted. Such a year as last year you 
| would do better to throw away poor ap- 
| ples and send only No. 1's to market. 
| The commission men have told him that 
our Maine fruit as arule is very poorly 
packed and sorted, and his observations 
have confirmed the statement. 

Are we honest in sending our fruit in 
the shape most of it is sent? It would 
pay us to pack our choicest dessert ap- 
ples as carefully as the oranges from the 
South and pears and peaches from Cali- 
fornia are packed. We must give more 
attention to packing and sorting. Cana- 
da and Nova Scotia are far ahead of us 
in our own markets for this reason. It 
would be well to sort your apples in the 
orchard if possible. then, if you sell to 
an apple packer, you will have the satis- 
faction of knowing that your fruit is in 
good shape as far as packing is con- 
cerned, and you will be well paid for 
your work. 

Mr. Pope said he thought a part of 
the blame in packing shon!d be laid up- 
on the packers ‘wie go through tke 
State. The farmers take the methods 





W. T. Mace, Sec. pro tem. 


He had seen apples | 


| fruit picked and handled more carefully, | 
}and asa rule only the best fruit mar-| 


Prof. Munson said he thought there | It was usually located on land not/hibitions were made, which filled the | 
worth cultivation, cheaply constructed, | tables very well. 


| was a good opening for a fruit grower to 
to say nothing of its ornamentation. | 


| send his fancy fruit toa fancy market. 
A New York farmer sends his pears to 
Belgium, the home of pears, and out- 
his isa good way to 


sells all others. 
dispose of fancy fruit. 


Mr. Brown stated that a good, clean 


flour barrel was the best to pack in. Fill 
the barrel a third full, shake it down, 


1? 





then fill it full, put a peck on top and 
-min. Have apples uniform in 
ighout. 
Mr. Pope said that apple packers in 
s part of the State use the cardboard 


1 as areused in cracker bar- 


He makes as 


and cover with manilla. These cushions 
st not over 2c. each. 
Mr. Brown then said the heads should 
be lined. 
Mr. Knowlton said he could go al- 


nust anywhere in Maine and not be able 
to tind good dessert apples for sale, in the 
He advocated educating our- 
selves and the local buyers to distinguish 
between I's, 2's and We should 
1t that our local markets are filled 
with good apples, so that dealers shall 
not have to send to Boston for apples. 
Prof. Munson spoke of disease and in- 
sect enemies that are troubling fruit, and 
to these he has given some attention. 
Che ravages of the apple scab fungusare 
wide-spread. The scab will develop on 


stores. 


> 
o 3. 


look « 


an apple even after it has been place in 
t yarrel, and injuries the value of the 


The scab may be checked by 


He then gave the results of 





is experiments the past years in tabu- 


lar form. 
*SPRAYING EXPERIMENTS, 1391—1893. 


rt of cover with one 
of these cardboards, place excelsior on it, 
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es showing percentage of fruit free 
Seab, when sprayed in Mr. Pope’s or- 
at Manchester. 

He spoke of the canker worm which 
gave such serious trouble in many 
parts of the State. Favored spraying 
with Paris green to destroy it. In Bos- 
ton tarred paper is placed around the 
elms to prevent the female moth from 
climbing up the trunks of the tree. The 
coddling moth may be checked by spray- 
ing with Paris green two weeks after 
blossoming. He has proved by experi- 
ment that there in no danger in eating 
fruit which has been sprayed early in 
the season. There is no danger for ani- 
mals to eat the grass under the trees. 

Mr. Pope said we should be very care- 
ful in the poisons. Should be 
careful in spraying with Paris green not 
to breath the fine mist as it falls. 

Mr. Willard was called upon. 
scribed the “bug machine’ which 
used on his place in killing the curculio. 
It consists of an inverted umbrella-like 
contrivance made of sheeting, having a 
diameter of about six feet. This 
mounted on a two wheeled wheelbarrow. 
This has a slit in one side, ending at the 
inverted apex,so that the man who 
operates it can readily push it undera 
tree until the trunk is in the centre. 
Then with a long, padded stick the 
operator strikes the limbs a quick blow 
and the cureulios fall upon the sheet, 
}and the wheelbarrow is moved on to the 
next tree. Just under the centre is a 
tin box into which the 
| brushed, and at the end of the rows the 
| box is removed and the insects emptied 
into a peanut roaster. 

He then spoke of small fruits. He 
said aman who raised raspberries should 
jlive near a canning factory so as to take 

eare of the soft ones. He had tried the 


from | 
chard 


sing 
is 


is 


| blackberries, but they didn’t satisfy the | 


markets. Then he tried English goose- 


berries, which paid well until the mil-| 


| dew 


} 


struck them. He tried sulphur, 
copper, carbonate and ammonia, but the 
jonly remedy that had been found was 


the Bordeaux mixture. The White 
Smith is the best variety of Englis 
gooseberries. 


year each acre, and are a good crop. 
The Fay and Cherry currants are too 
acid for table use, but are good for 
jellies. The best paying currant is the 
Princess Albert, which makes a good col- 
ored jelly. White Imperial, President 
Wilder and Moore’s Ruby are best for 
table use. The Victoria is a fine va- 
riety for market. Five hundred dollars 
were gained from an acre of them in 
Nova Scotia, but it was gained by great 
forcing. 
EVENING. 

One of the most entertaining, valuable 
papers of the session was read by Mrs. 
Helen B. C. Beedy of Farmington. The 
subject was 
The Utility of the Beautiful; or, Why 
Children Should Be Educated in Flowers. 

Pomology in all its range is so closely 
allied to floriculture that it seems im- 
possible to treat of one without the 
other. The science that deals with fruit 
must also include the flowers, as all 
fruit is only the flower brought to per- 
fection. The botanist sees the apple in 
the delicate blossom as perfectly as the 
pomologist does in the ripened form. 
The speaker then remarked that she 
proposed to consider the practical appli- 
cation of an education in flowérs. If 
one would study thoroughly any kind 
of fruit, he must know it throughout 
its earlier stage of planthood, its habits 
jas a flower, and its development into 
| foams. No pomologist can fail to be a 

He may not have familiarized 





botanist. 
| himself with the books, yet he must know 
the fruit he cultivates and loves. For 
|this reason, to save time in after life, I 
would again urge the study of flowers, 
especially at the age when they are most 
| attractive, in childhood. 

| Decoration Day, the transition from 
| the cruelty and barbarism of war to the 
| peaceful mission of flowers, laid lovingly 
| on a fallen comrade’s grave, has wrought 
|a wonderful change. The most signifi- 
cant holiday in Maine to-day is Decora- 
| tion Day, when men march with banners 
jto the beat of the drum, bearing not 
}arms, but armfuls of flowers. 

| Arbor Day is another significant day, 
contemplating as it does the planting of 
trees, and seeking to create an interest 
| in tree planting and culture, which may 
| eventually lead to the study of forestry. 
| I was pleased last summer to find in the 
|town of Eustis, on the Dead River, a 
well kept pine grove. In the pleasant 
inquiries made by several, “‘Have you 
seen our pine grove?’ I read the pride 
|of young and old in this list of our 
former glory asa pine tree State. We 
are never too old to plant a tree. It 
was a very happy thought to incorporate 
Arbor Day into our school system, for 
whatever we would have blossom in the 
nation we must plant in the schools. 

No subject has called forth a more 
abundant literature, all its own, than 
flowers. The it and best of earth 
have sung of them. We have no more 
touching picture of Robert Burns than 
he gives us himself in ‘To The Daisy.” 
A love for flowers must lead to a love 
for good literature. Very little has 
been done in our communities, pro- 
fessionally,in landscape gardening. We 
have been slow as a people to desire 








from these packers. 


cultivated surroundings. The old red 
schoolhouse was never a thing of beauty 


3 free from Scab 


He de- | 


insects are} 


Currants pay from $150 to $200 per | 


; 


We sigh when we think even of what 


our tastes might have been had 


our 


youthful educational environment been 


more suggestive of beauty. The 
mand for flowers was 
to-day, the culture never so great. 
educational surroundings of every child 
in our State should be such as to lead 
him to appreciate and love the beautiful, 
the pure and trne in nature and 
It should be the purpose of our educa- 
tional system to strengthen the natural 
taste in all that is pure and elevating. 
The old district school system is t 
be SUperse ded by the town system, and 
it seems a very proper time to consider 
the improvement and the ornamentation 
of our rural school grounds. 
sary that the movement be general, one 
that shall extend to every little 
house in the State. This work is fore- 
shadowed in the movement recently 
made to place our rational flag upon 


itis neces- 


school- 


every schoolhouse in the land. No dis- 
trict so smal] or poor that has not hung 
out its flag when its patrictism was 
stirred. We need better schoolhouses 


in the country, whose preservation and 
ornamentation shall be the pride of 
every man, woman and child in the 
vicinity. Our own native trees and 
flowers form the most beautiful setting 
for our rural school houses. 

Mrs. Beedy ther spoke of the great 
work done by the World's Fair in culti- 
vating the love for the beautiful. She 
spoke of her experiences there during 
her two visits, and the great magnitude 
and beauty of the White City as a whole. 

The Home Place. 

Prof. Munson delivered a paper of 
great interest on “‘The Home Place.” It 
has been truly said, “‘Horticulture is the 
refinement of agriculture.” The pro- 
gressive farmer of to-day is beginning to 
realize that ‘tis not all of life to live,” to 
exist, to eat. and work and sleep: he is 
beginning to see that it is possible for 


him, no matter how limited his means, ; 


to havea home. The home environment 
of our young people during the first fif- 
teen years of life has a more powerful 
influence than we at times realize. Isit 
|any wonder the wife looks worn and 
tired and discouraged, and that 
children become discontented with the 
dull routine of work with the old farm- 
house and its weeky front yard, 


tumble down fences, its treeless, shrub- 
less, flowerless surroundings? What can 
be more sad than to see a young man or 
a young woman “settle down” without 
hope or ambition beyond securing the 
bare necessities of life? 


If we wish our children to hold the! 


homestead after we are gone, we must 
do that which shall make the place at- 
tractive, and such that the children will 
not be drawn elsewhere. 
new home or improving the old, the fol- 
lowing points present themselves. 
SELECTION OF SITE. 


In building a new house consider well | 
where the old | 


its location; don’t build 
was simply because the barns are _there. 
Healthfulness is of first importance. 
The protection of a natural shelter or 
windbreak is also to be taken into con- 
sideration. 
ARRANGEMENT OF GROUNDS. 

In general, place a walk 
needed, but think twice before deciding, 
as too many walks and drives looks bad. 


The drive for heavy teaming should lead | 
directly to the barns and not go nearer} 


The soil and 
drained. 


the house than necessary. 
premises should be well 


elements of beauty in any grounds, 
in these days of cheap lawn mowers 
there is really no excuse for not having a 
neat lawn in front of the humblest dwel- 


ling. It is very little more work to leave | 


the surface of the ground smooth after 
the final grading about the buildings, 
than it to leave it rough. After 
thorough preparation seed very thickly, 
using at least three bushels of seed per 
acre. Inthe spring it is well to rake 
| off dead leaves and roll the ground, but 
would not commend the practice of 
| burning over the lawn. 
| WHAT AND HOW TO PLANT. 
Although gentle and refining in their 
}influence, flowers are still essentially 
What to plant is always a 


is 


| aristocratic. 
| difficult problem. Do not discard native 
plants because they are common. Do 
not invest freely in untried things. If 
you have enterprising and experienced 
neighbors, consult with them. As a 
rule it is safer to deal directly with some 
reliable firm than to place your order 
with an agent. In making a selection of 
flowering trees and shrubs aim to secure 
a succession of bloom, in order that the 
grounds may be attractive all summer. 
The bulbs and hardy perennials are 
worthy of notice as decorative plants. 
In working with trees and shrubs re- 
member that a plant is a living organism, 
and is as truly sensitive to neglect as is 
an animal. A plant out of ground, or 
with roots exposed to sunlight and dry- 
ing winds, is as much outof place as a 
fish out of water. 
ARRANGEMENTS AND LOCATION. 

The effective arrangement of trees and 
flowers is really a most difficult problem. 
Don’t put everything in the “‘front yard.” 
Fences as a rule are unsightly things and 
should be avoided as much as possible. 
One of the first things to accomplish in 
the arrangement of trees and shrubs is 
to hide out-buildings and other disrgree- 
able objects. Evergreens may be used 
for this. It is always advisable to plant 
a group of shrubbery at the junctions of 
two walks. The flower garden should 
be a little at one side of the house rather 
than directly in tront. Grounds are for 
use as well as ornament, and they should 
be as convenient as possible. Walks 
should be so arranged that there will be 
no excuse for “‘cutting corners.” 

A man is often judged by the expres- 
sion of his grounds. The inner life, the 
thoughts and tastes of a man, are larzely 
displayed in arranging his home. If the 
home is slovenly the man is seldom a 
neat workman, or a thorough business 
man. But very often the man gets 
credit for what his wife in fact accom- 
plishes. 

Mr. F. S. Adams, on behalf of the com- 
mitte on the President’s address, report- 
ed as follows: 

The President called attention to the 
necessity of requesting our legislature 
to take some action to prevent the spread 
of insects and diseases in our orchards, 
particularly of the trypeta or apple mag- 
got and the disease called black knot of 
the plum. Your committee, realizing 
the importance of prompt action in be- 
half of our fruit interests,—Recommend 
that a committee of three be appointed 
by the chair to gather what information 
they can relative to the subject and re- 
port at the next annual meeting of the 
society. 

The rsport was accepted and its recom- 
mendations adapted. The President was 
not prepared to announce the committee. 

Mr. Chas. E. Wheeler in behalf of the 
committee on resolutions offered the 
following which was unanimously passed : 


to the rai Ss and press e for the 
reduced rates and kind notices. 
To the le of North Knox and the pro- 


prietor of the Burton House we wish to ex- 
press our appreciation for their many courtes- 
es. 


Resolved, That we are mi of the care 
and J taken by our member Alonzo But- 
ler this meeting should be a success. 


Fruit Exhibition. 
The exhibit of fruit was large, some 
200 plates being displayed. Fruit was 
shown by several local parties, and much 





was sent from away. Five general ex_ 


de- 
never so great as 
The 


the; 


its | 
weedy garden—if there be a garden—its | 


In making a} 


wherever 


A! 
good lawn is perhaps the most essential | 


Mr. J. O. Cobb of Union showed a 
general exhibition, and single plates of 


American Golden Russets, Baldwins, 
Fameuse, Hubbardston Nonsuch, Jew- 
ett’s Fine Red, Northern Spy, Stark, 


Talman Sweet, Tompkins’ King, Wagen- 
er and Yellow Bellflower, and several 
other varieties not mentioned. 

Alonzo Butler, Unien, had an exhi- 
bition of apples, and plates of Baldwins, 
Ben Davis, Roxbury Russets, Talman 
Sweet, Tompkins ] 
low Bellflower, Lawrence pears, Niaga- 








ra, Concord and awam grapes, also 
plates of Cooper's Market and Rus- 
sets which grew in 1592, but are still in 
v od preservation. 

Charles S. P pe, M ester, entered 
a collection, and lates Bald wins. 
Fallawater, Moth Ta ln Sweet, and 
Tompkins’ King 

G. K. Staples of Temple ig ve! 
eighty years old. with his sen w: 
sentat the meeting, and took an active 
interest He brought ples from his 
orchard under the shadow of Mt. Blue, 
in Franklin county. He had an exhibit 


of apples, and plates of American Golden 
Russets, Baldwins, Northern Spy, Rox- 
bury Russets, Talman Sweet, Tompkins’ 

King, Wagener and Yellow Bellflower. 
D. P. True vf Leeds Center brought 
li Milding, 


Island Greenings, 


a collection § of Baldwins, 
Northern Spy, Rhode 
Talman Sweet: Lawrence, Keifer, and 
Vicar of Waketield pears. 

Charles H. Judkins, Chesterville. 
American Golden Russets, Hubbardston 
Nonsuch, Northern Spy, Talman Sweet 
and Wagener. 

C. A. Arnold, 
Golden Russets, 
Island Greenings. 

E. A. Lapham, Pittston, entered 
American Golden Russets, Baldwins, 
Ben Davis, Northern Spy, Rhede Island 
Greenings, Roxbury Russets, Talman 
Sweet, Tompkins’ King, Winthrop 
Greening and Yellow Belitiower. 

A plate of Fallawaters, raised by Wm. 
Hiscock of Farmington, were on exhibi- 

| tion. 

E. H. Mero, Union, 
plate of Fameuse. 

R. B. Robbins, Union, had Hubbard- 
ston Nonsuch, Talman Sweet, Tompkins’ 
King, and others. 

Mial Mosman, Union, showed a plate 
of choice Jewett’s Fine Red. 

E. Ware, Union, showed Jewett’s Fine 

| Red and Talman Sweet. 

| Conrad Seiders, Union, exhibited spec- 

} imens of Milding and Wagener. 

Canned apples were shown by Bonney, 
Wheeler, Dingley & Co. of Farmington, 
‘and Hall & Wheeler of Chesterville. 
Hall & Wheeler also showed apple jelly 
made from Baldwins and Porters, a 

tumbler of each. 

Premiums Awarded. 

For best genera! exhibition of apples—G K 
Staples, Temple, ist; Chas 58 Pope, Manches- 
ter, 2d; Alonzo Butler, Union, 3d. 
| BEST PLATES APPLES. 

American Golden Russets—Chas H Judkins, 
Chesterville, ist; J O Cobb, Union, & 

Baldwins—Charles 8 Pope, Manchester, Ist; 
G K Staples, Temple, 2d. 

Ben Davis—E_ A Lapham, Pittston, Ist; 
Alonzo Butler, Union, 2d 

Fallawater— William Hiscock, Farmington, 
ist; Charles 8 Pope, »tanchester, 2 

Fameuse—E H Mero, Union, ist; 


Union, 2d 
Hubbardston Nonsuch—C H Judkins, Ches- 
tervile, ist; obbins, Union, 2d. 
Jewett’s Fine Red—Isrial Mosman, Union, 
ist; E Ware, Union, 2d. 7* 
Milding—Conrad A Seiders, Union, 1st; D 
P True, Leeds Center, 2d 
Mother—Chas 8 Pope, 
Northern Spy—Chas 
ville, Ist; J O Cobb, 2d 
I Greening—C A Arnold, Arnold, ist; EA 
Lapham, Pittston, 2d. 
oxbury Russets—Alonzo Butler, Union, 
ist; G K Staples, Temple, 2% 
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American 
and Rhode 


Arnold, sent 
Ben Davis 


showed a fine 





JO Cobb, 


lst 
H Judkins, Chester- 





| Stark—J O Cobb, Ist, 


and} Talman Sweet—Chas S$ Pope, 1st; D P True, 


| Leeds Centre, 2d. 
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courage in their hearts. 
Angier’s 
Petroleum [= 
Emulsion 


Contains all that is necessary tedevelop 
healthy men and women from sickly >= 


children. SOC. AND $1 


FREE ocr took “Malt.” HST 3555 


#Your Children 


Food that will put flesh on their little 
bones, strength in their muscles, color in 
their cheeks, elasticity in their step, and 


] 





j 
Need Fat Foods. $f 





ANCIER CHEMICAL CO., 
BOSTON, MASS. 





ANGIER’S PETROLEUM TABLETS, for Coughs and Throat Irritations. 25c. 


ANGIER'S PETROLEUM SOAP, antiseptic and 


PAW ALS WALL” 





Corn, 
Beans, 
Ensilage, 


Distributes q nS 
Fertilizer. . / w 


POTATO 


Cuts Potatoes for Seed faster than 


eight men can b 


the eyes. Pays for itself in one day. 
No fingers cut. Seéd ends taken off. 
A Great Too! for Cutting up Roots for Stock. 


25c. 


TER 


6to8 
Acres 
Planted 
Per Day, 
andin one 
Operation. 
Absolutely 
Guaranteed. 


TTER 


healing, for the toilct and skin. 






a | 





hand. Preserves 








in use. 


Simple in construction. Thousands 
S Fully warranted. Price and 
Cattercompiete. MMETit sells it. Send for free Illus. Catalogue. 





Bed of Enives 


ASPINWALL MANUFACTURING CO., Jackson, Mich.. U. S. A. 
CEO. TYLER & CO., Eastern Agents, 


43 4 45 So. Market St., 


Creamery For Sale, 


recently 


The creamery at Vassalboro, until 
operated by Hon. L. O. Winslow, 


WILL BE SOLD AT AUCTION, 


by consent of all parties interested, on 


Friday, Dec. 22, 1893, at 10 A. M. 


The Creamery Building is situated close 
tothe M.C. R ; was built in 
June, 1892, is about 28x42 ft., and has a brick 
foundation. ull equipment for 
butter making ona! ale, including an 
eight-horse power engine and boiler, one 
Cooley improved churn, Blanchard butter 
worker, steam pump and hose, besides other 
articles and appliances too numerous to men 


Stavion t 





tion. It has been in active operation up to 
Sept. 5, last. anda lange number of farmers 
owning cows are waiting its reopening. In 
ithe upper story is an improved 16-inch 


Tompkin's King—R B Robbins, Union, Ist; 


| Chas S Pope, 2d. 
Wagener—G K Staples, 1st; J O Cobb, 2d. 
Winthrop Greening—E A Lapham. Pittston, 

lst 
| Yellow Bellflower—E A Lapham, Ist; G K 
| Staples, 2d. 

PEARS 

Lawrence—Alonzo Butler, 1st. 

Keifer—D P True, ist 

Vicar of Waketield—D P True, Ist 

White Doyenne—D P True, Ist. 

Quince—D P True, gratuity, $1.00. 

CANNED APPLES. 

Hall & Wheeler, Chesterville, Ist; Bonney, 
Wheeier, Dingley & Co., Farmington, 2d. 

Tumbler Apple Jelly—Hali & Wheeler, 
Chesterville, ist. 


MAINE RELIGIOUS NEWS. 


Rev. W. 
Foss street Methodist church, Bidde- 
ford, has received a call to a church at 
Providence, R. I. He has asked fora 
release from his local pastorate. 

Rev. L. L. Fisher of Charlotte is sup- 
plying the pulpit of the Universalist 
church at Calais during the absence of 
the pastor. 

The revival at Mapleton still continues. 
Rev. J. S. Johnson baptized twenty-nine, 
Sunday, Nov. 26th, and immersed several 
more Dec. : He hhad a hole cut 
through the ice for that purpose. The 
candidates comprised some children nine 
and ten years of age, young men and 
women, and some older people. Most 
of them are uniting with the Baptist 
church, while the Methodist chureh se- 
cures a few. 


—Hon. T. H. Phair of Presque Isle, 
the extensive starch manufacturer, has 
shipped 150 cars of potato starch from 
upper Aroostook stations the past 
season. 

Capt. William A. Barker of Rockland, 
formerly of Bangor, died suddenly Tues- 
day, after a short illness from pneumonia. 











Hosa’s Cures 
It Kas Nover Falic 


After Diphtheric, the 
Troubics, E 





Crip, t.cart 





Peacham, Vt 





“TI am glad to recommend Hood's Sarsapa 
Filla, forit has never failed in our family. It is 
truly all that it is represented, and even 
more. Every spring, when we are run down, 
with no appetite ond strom Hood's Sarsapa- 
Trilla gives the desired = 

Health, Appetite and Vigor 
My son had diphtheria, followed by boils so 
painful that he was unable to work. But he be- 


gan taking Hood’s Sarsapariila, an’ in a short 
tizae was entirely cured. Last winter I had tue 


tiood’s Sarsaparilla 
I began to regain strength, and was soon well 
again.” Murs. GEo. BIGELow, Peacham, Vt. 


Hood's Pilis 2re purely Vegetable, care- 








fully prepared from the best ingredients. 25. 


grist mill, nearly new and in excellent run 
ning order, with bins, bag holder, scales, etc. 
It is estimated that the Creamery and appur 
tenances cost about $3,500. 

At the same time, two wagons used for col- 
lecting cream, one horse, three barrels of flour, 


| one Babcock tester, and a large lot of cans, 


cream collectors, butter 


tubs, etc., will be 


} 
soid. 


Terms on Creamery and fixtures, 10) de- 


| posit at time of sale, balancein 10 days. On 


| 
| 


A. McIntire, pastor of the |’ 





all other articles, cash at time of sale. 
Inquiries by letter, or otherwise, relative to 
ihe property, will be promptly answered. 
ForRREST Goopwry, 
Jos. WILLIAMSON, JR., 
Augusta, Dec. 9, 1893. 


| Assignees. 








Horse Owners! Try 
GOMBAULT’S 





Balsam 


A Safe Speedy and Positive Car: | 


BLISTER ever usec. Taker 
be place of all liniments for mild or severe action 


ind Cattle, SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY 
a attie. 
2R FIRING. yess to produce scar or Nemish | 


Every bottie sold ts warranted to give satisfactior 
*r.c@ $1.50 per bottle. Sold dy drugzists, o 
ent by ex echarces pal.i, with -ull direction 
Send for descriptive circula j 
LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS CO., Cleve | 
i 
| 
| 


La Crippe 


IS WITH US ACAIN. 
mY 


SPECIFIC | 


For the Crip, cure and Preventive, | 
will break up any cold or Incipient | 
Fever. it has been Tested for three 
years. “A Stitch in Time Saves) 
Nine,” and it’s a good Thing to! 
have in the house Just now. 

This is not a secret Remedy. its 
Composition is given in plain Eng- 
lish on every Bottle. Price 25 cts. 


CHAS. K. PARTRIDGE, 
CHEMIST AND DRUGGIST, 


Opposite Post Office, Augusta. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Golden and White Wyandottes, 
= $. C. B. Leghorns, 
ee Bik. Minorcas, and 
G. B. Polish. 
will improve 
h. 


Males that 
your tlocks, $1.50 eac 


Write for just what 
want. 


FERNSIDE POULTRY YARDS, 
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| creditors of said insolvent debtors 
| at Probate Court 


Chas. L. Pulsifer, Prop'r, 
East Poland, Me. 2t6 
ms 
“| is 
= Tr 
~+ 4 — + 
~ ae rr 
erm ome +> <r 
Accidents 
Will Happen. 
But “an ounce of prevention is worth a} 
pound ure.” We load ten miles, orsixteen | 
tons of “prevention” in a box car. We have 
County Agents who sell two or three such car- 


loads in one season. Figure up the saving on 
accidents and cures, and write for evidence. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


FOR SALE. 





1 Hand De Laval Cream . i 
400 Ibs. milk per hour, with shaft for power. 

1 No. 6 Goddard Churn on b 

1 No. 4 Waters Butter Wo: ° 

3 kare, boaxy Te oem 

460 








| days includ 


13t6 


Boston, Mass. 


MAINE GENTRAL RAILROAD. 


Arrangement of Trains in Effect Dec. 11, 1893. 


FOR BANGOR: Leave Portland, 7.15 A. 
M., 1.20, 111.00 P. M., via Brunswick and 
Augusta, and 1.15 P. M., via Lewiston and 
Winthrop: leave Brunswick 8.20 A. M., 2.3 
P.M., 12.20 A .M.. (night); leave Bath 7.16, 
55 A. M., 1.20 P.M. and 112.00 Midnight; 
leave Lewiston, (upper) 2.35 P. M.; leave Lew- 
iston (lower) 6.50 A.M und 11.30 P.M. ; 


lv 





: leave Waterville 2.45 A. M., 6.05 and 
mixed) 10.20 A. M., 14.30 P. M 

FOR sT. JOHN and AROOSTOOK CO: 
Leave Banger 6.00 A. } and *7.30 P. M.; 
leave Bangor for Ellsworth and Mt. Desert 
Ferry anil Bar Harbor 7.00 and 8.15 A. M., 
7.00 ».M.; for Bucksport 7.30 A.M., and 7.10 

A train leaves Portland at 8.30 A. M. for 
Lewiston, Waterville and Farmington. 
Evening trains leave Portland at 5.10 P. M. 
for Lewiston ; 5.05 P.M. for Brunswick. Bath, 
Augusta. and Waterville. 

The mid«<lay trains connect for Rockland, 
Farmington, Phillips, Kingtield, North An- 
son, Skowhegan, Belfast, Dexter, Dover and 
Foxcroft and Bucksport, and night trains run 
every night between Boston and Bangor, 
connecting at Brunswick for Lewiston, 
Bath, and by waiting at junction points, for 
Skowhegan, excepting Monday mornings, 
and for Belfast, Dexter and Bucksport, ex- 
cepting Sunday mornings 

FOR PORTLAND, BOSTON, and WAY 
STATIONS: Leave St. John 10.40 P. M., Sat 
urday night at 8.30 P. } leave Houlton 
11.30 A. M, 8.30 P. M.; leave St. Stephen 
9.50 P.M.; leave Vanceboro’ 2.15 A.M. and 
2.30 P.M.: leave Bar Harbor 8.00 and 11.00 A. 
. M.; leave Elisworth, 10.10 A. M., 
and 4.50 P.M.; leave Bucksport 5.45 

3 leave Bangor 7.20 A. M., 
12.45, 18.00 P. M.; leave Dover and Foxcroft 
(via Dexter) 7.05 A.M., 4.25 P.M.: leave Bel- 
fast 7.20 A. M., 12.30 and 3.55 P.M.; leave 
Skowhegan 8.35 A.M.,1.40 P.M. 
ville (via Winthrop) § A q 
Augusta) t9.25 rat : 


715 





11.20, 4.30, 
112.35 Gieho; leave Farmington 9.00 A.M., 
2.35 P. M.; leave Lewiston (upper) 7.20, 11.10 
A. M., 4.30 P.M.; leave Lewiston (lower) 6.50, 
10.40 A.M., 111.30 P. M. 

The mid-day express trains run daily, Sun- 
, each way between ton, - 
‘ St. John, connecting for and from 
Lewiston and Bath, but not for Rockland 
Sundays. 

The morning train from A’ and fore- 
noon trains from Bangor and wiston, con- 
nect for Rockland. Trains run between Au- 
guste and Gardiner, Bath and Brunswick, and 
between Brunswick and Lewiston, at conven- 
ient hours, for time <f which, as well as time 
of trains at stations not mentioned above, ref- 
erence may be had to posters_at stations an 
other public places, or Time Table Folder w} 
be cheerfully furnished on application to the 
General Passenger Agent. 

tDaily. 

PAYSON TUCKE 

F. E. Boorusy, Vice Pres. & Gen’! 

Gen’! Pass. & Ticket Ag’t. 

Dec. 2, 1893. 


R, 
M’g’r. 
. . 
California Lands. 
We have for sale some of the finest Fruit 
lands in_ California, at low prices and easy 


terms. If you are coming here, write for par- 
ticulars, it will save you money and costs 
nothing. 


LINDSAY & CRAIG, 
Land and Financial Agents, 
Crocker Building, - San Francisco. 
4to 


Messenger’s Notice. 


Office of Deputy Sherif of Kennebec County, 
Dee, 11, A. li. 1893 

STATE OF MAINE—KEnNNEBRc, 88: This 
is to give notice that on the eleventh day of 
December, A. D. 1893, a Warrant in Insol 
vency was issued out of the Court of Insol- 
vency for said County of Kennebec, against 
the estate of HALsen C. SHERMAN, individa- 
ally and as a member of the firms of 


| Hanks & Sherman and Sherman & Fox, ad- 


judged to be an Insolvent Debtor, on 
petition of said Debtor, which petition was 
filed on the eleventh day of Decem- 
ber, A. D., 1893, to which date inter- 


est on claims is to be computed: That the pay- 
ment of any debts to or by said Debter, and the 
transfer and delivery of any property by him 
are forbidden by law; That a meeting of the 
Creditors of said De “or, to prove their debts 
and choose one or more assignees of his 
estate, will be held at a Court of Insolvency 
to be holden at the Probate Court Room, in 
Augusta, on_the twenty-sixth day of De- 


cember, A. D. 1893, at two o'clock in the 
afternoon. — - ’ 
Given under my hand the ¢ate first above 


‘ Morse, 
f. as Messenger of the Court of 
or said County of Kennebec. 


206 


written, 
De puty Sher 
Tecsivent v 


| In Insolvency—Notice of Second Meeting. 


State oF Marye—Kennesec ss: Court of 
Insolvency. In the cases of Frank Butler of 
Waterville, John E. Bessey of Vassalboro, and 
ciwin D. Knight of Winthrop, insolvent 
debtors: ; 

This is to give notice that pursuant to an or- 
der of Court thereof, a second meeting of the 

will be hel 


E 


in Augusta, in 
county, on Tuesday, the twenty-sixth day of 
mber, 1893, at 2 o'clock P. M., for 
purpose named in section 43, Chapter 70, of 
the Revised Statutes of Maine. 
Attest: Howarp OweEy, 
Augusta, Dec. 11, 1893. 


Hs 





Notice of Assignee of His Appointment. 

AtA , in the county of Kennebec 
State o Maine. the twenty-seventh a 
November, A. D. 1893. v 3 

The undersigned hereby gives notice of hig 
a) intment as Assignee of the estate 
Bilgar L. Dow of Augusta, in said county 
of Kennebec, Insolvent Debtor, who been 
> pempaci vent upon his ay the 

rt Inso! ‘or said coun 

bec. v4 206 a 8. Hotway, Assignee. 
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* 
Poetry. 
For the Maine Farmer. 
LIFE'S } EVENING. 
BY J. H. MCLAUGHLIN. 


d and look, almost with dread, 

, oo the dead — ont i 7 

And think upon its sweetn 4 
Its vanished joys too sweet to last. 

I think of forms that once tome | 
Seemed almost heayenly in their grace, 
if sets dying on the sea,— 

ObT eaty wood and trysting place. 


And here, from Memory’s peak to-night, 

1 backward gaze with longing eyes, 
And strive to catch, in Fancy’s flight 

A fleeting glimpse of youthful skies; . 
But all un idden tears will start, 

Une the aa all aw 

then I know my lonely heart 

‘on bring back those youthful dreams; 


Cannot bring back one single ra 
Of light that shone in those bright hours 
When life was young, and hearts were gay, 

And life seemed but a field of flowers; 

e flowers were withered long ago. 
vthe peaets then L wees 3 < d and s strange, 
winter’s white an ing sn 

= wrought a sad and dismal change. 


Ah, well! twill soon be over now. 
fe’s sun is sinking down the West, 
And weary heart, and careworn brow, 
Shall soon repose in peaceful rest. 
boon! to lie and sleep 
Forever Grong’ the changing years, 
While moon and stars their watches keep, 
And sweet dews shed their pearly tears. 


For the Maine Farmer. 
SONNET—WINTER. 
BY H. W. RUSSELL. 
in the Frost King in his mighty round | 
Spreads his crisp sheet of white that chills 
the air, 


He scatters the leaves thickly on the ground 
Within his path, the trees stand grim and 











re. 
The birds of passage with instructive care, 
Sought safety in early Southern flight, 

Unto a clime more beautiful and fair, | 

Safe from this Frost King of our winter’s 


night wih . 
Yet through all the season’s chilling blight, 
Sure as from capricorn, comes the returning 


sun ; : : 

Like the effulgent rays of morning light, 

Will be the conscience pure, when our work 
is done; 

If this work, not for self alone shall be, 

But interspersed with deeds for humanity. 


@ur Story Teller. 
ATTEMPTED BLACKMAIL. 
BY HERBERT RUSSELL. 
(Copyright, 1893, by the Author.] 

I was seated in the office of my pri- 
vate detective agency, working out 
some ambiguous fragments of evidence 
in acomplicated case, when a gentle- 
man called upon me. He entered; a 
tell, thin, nervous-looking man, very 
sunbrunt, as though just returned from 
traveling. 

“I am sorry to interrupt you,” said 
he in an agitated way, seeing that I 
was busy. “But I desire to consult 
you about a little matter which has 
caused me much mortification.” 

l begged him to be seated and com- 
municate his business. He laid his 
ecard upon my desk and sat down. I 

lanced at the name, Mr. Montgomery 
scoe, and the address was that of 
some square in Bayswater. 

“l only returned about a fortnight 
since from South America,” he began, 
“where business has detained me for 
overa year. When [ left this country 
my wife remained at home with our 
two children. About ten days ago 1 
was posting some letters at the district 

toffice. Whilst I was dropping them 

to the box a cab drove up and stopped 
abreast. A man in a white hat leaned 
out of the window and tried to open 
the door, but the handle appeared 
jammed. | stepped forward to assist 

im; he wes obliged and said that as 
he was in a hurry perhaps I would be 
so good as to post a letter for him 
He handed me the missive, then sank 
back into the cab, which thereupon 
rattled off. I was just in the act oj 
dropping the letter into the box when 
my eye caughce the address upon it, 
snd I saw to my surprise that it was 
directed to my wife.” 

Mr. Roscoe fumbled in his pockets, 
and produced an envelope which he 
laid upon the table. 

“IT need scarcely tell you that I did 
not put the letter into the post. In- 
stead, I slipped it into my pocket, car 
ried ithome and read it. Here it is,” 
continued he, pushing it towards me. 
“It will explain itself better than J 
can.” 

It ran as follows: 

“MapAM—I take the liberty of addressing 
youona matter which must closely concern 

a. Ihave in my possession a bundle of let- 

rs written to you after your marriage, by a 
certain gentleman of your acquaintance. Iam 
sure you will not wish your husband to know oi 
their existence. That they are genuine, I have 
emple proofs, nor do I presume would you deny 
their authenticity. Therefore, I am writing tc 
offer to sell them to you for any reasonable 
@um. Unless you see your way to comply, ] 
shall deem it my duty to communicate with 
your husband, who, I understand, is at present 
@broad. Address me at the post-restante, such 
end such a post office. 

“Yours obligingly, 
“EGBERT UNDERHILL.” 

I replaced the letter in its envelope, 
my client watching me eagerly and 
nervously meanwhile. 

“What do you want me to do for 
you?” I asked. 

“I want you to take the affair in 
hand, track this rascal who is attempt- 
Ing tolevy blackmail upon my wife, 
and ascertain the nature of the charges 
he has to bring—which, of course, are 

undless.” 

“Il do not fancy he will need much 
tracking,” said I. ‘You have spokep 
to your wife?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And she?—” 

“Indignantly denies the dishonorable 
imputation,” he answered, hotly. ‘As 
for any correspondence which the im- 
pudent villain may have in his posses- 
sion of a nature such as he would sug 
gest—well, let him produce it!” 

“Have you communicated with him?” 
I inquired. 

“No. Iadvised my wife not to no 
tice the letter, hoping that when the 
fellow found his insolent demand un- 
heeded he would let the matter drop, 
and not wishing to incur the publicity 
of prosecuting him. But two days ago,” 
continued he, “Mrs. Roscoe got his 
second letter.” 

He passed it to me, andI read it. The 
ee ran to the following ef- 

t: 

“Mapam: Ihave received no reply to my 
letter concerning certain cérrespondence 
which [hold in my possession. Unless you 

respond to my demand I shall write to 

. Roscoe, who, I hear, has returned to Eng- 
land. Yours obediently, 

“Eosert UNDERAILL” 

“Well, sir,” said I, ‘I shall be pleased 
to take this little affair in hand. Mr. 
Egbert Underhill is undoubtedly a 
scamp, but unless he is a good deal 
more cunning than his method of 
going to work would suggest we shall 
catch him in hisown trap. Thereis an 
amazing degree of naivele inthe man’s 
foguery.” 

1 reflected a moment and then con- 
tinued: 

“Your wife must answer this last 
letter. Let her appoint an interview 
et your house and request wim to 
bring this incriminating correspondence 
with him. She must convey that she 


the whole thing kept a pro- 
“ 











‘letters are yours. 





found secret, as though fearful of its 
reaching your ears.” 

“Very well,” said Mr. Roscoe, taking 
his hat and rising, “I need not detain 
youlonger. Your instructions shall be 
carried out, and I willcommunicate with 
you as soon as there is anything to re- 
port.” And, wishing me good dav, he 
quitted my office. 

Two days later Mr. Roscoe came 
again. He burst into the room, ex- 
claiming, triumphantly: 

“The fellow is going tocall at my 
house this very afternoon. He has 
written to say he will be there between 
three and five and bring the letters 
with him.” 

“So far so good,” said I, looking at 
my watch. ‘‘We may as well proceed 
at once to your hou$e. We must be 
there when he arrives.” 

Five minutes later we were seated in 
a cab, driving down to Bayswater. 

Mrs. Roscoe was a staid, placid little 
woman, the very antithesis of her hus- 
band. She was calmly seated in the 
drawing-room with an open novel on 
her lap when we entered, and on her 
husband introducing me, she inclined 
her head and compressed her bosom, 
without stirring out of her chair. 

“An unpleasant kind of thing this to 
happen to one,” she extlaimed, address- 
ing me. 

“Why,” said I, “it is one of those 
experiences which could certainly be 
very well spared from the routine of 
one’s life.” 

“The impudent man,” she continued, 
languidly, “what a dreadful thing it is 
to think that a woman’s reputation 
may be at the mercy of—” 

‘*Any rascally villain who chooses to 
plot against her,” burst out the irrita- 
ble Mr. Roscoe. “For my part I 
should like to treat the scoundrel as 
he deserves; kick him to the top of the 
house, and then throw him out of the 
window.” 

“Pray, be cool, sir,” said I, ‘‘and rest 
assured that the law will do everything 
for you in the way of justice.” 

1 looked round the apartment and 
then said: 

“You will receive the fellow in this 
room?” 

Mr. Roscoe answered by a grim nod. 

“I must leave it to your judgment 
how to deal with him, Mrs. Roscoe,” I 
continued, “though I would suggest 
that you puton an alarmed air, as if 
there really might be some foundation 
for his rascally assertions. Let him 
fancy you are afraid of him and he will 
endeavor to take advantage of you, by 
which means he will flounder more ei- 
fectually into the trap.” 

“I see your idea. It is a good one 
and I will do my best,” said Mrs 
Roscoe. 

We then settled upon our hiding 
places. Mr. Roscoe got behind the 
stout cretonne window curtain and I 
crouched at the back ofa screen ina 
corner of the room. We had not long 
to wait. There came a heavy banging 
upon the front door and I shortly after 
heard the voice of a servant announc- 
ing: “A gentleman to see you, mum.” 
Then a man witha ponderous tread, 
accentuated greatly by creaky boots, 
entered the room. 

“Good day, madam,” he exclaimed, 
and the creaky boots were silent. Mrs. 
Roscoe did not answer for a moment or 
two. She then said: 

“What do you mean, sir, by speaking 
of certain letters belonging to me 
which you have in your possession? I 
begged you to come here that you 
might explain personally, as I dreaded 
to get into correspondence upon the 
subject.” 

“How, madam?” exclaimed the fel- 
low, ‘‘do you pretend that you do not 
understand me? Come, come! The let- 
ters are genuine enough, and I can 
prove it.” 

“By what means did you get posses- 
sion of them?” asked Mrs. Roscoe. 

“That is a matter we need not enter 
into,” replied the man. “I have the 
whole bundle of them here with me. 
Make me a reasonable offer and the 
It will be cheaper 
for you to pay this hush money than to 
let your husband know.” 

“My husband must never know,” ex- 
claimed the lady. ‘She plays her part 
wall,” thought I. 

“Oh, he mustn't, eh?” said the man, 
adopting a swaggering, bullying ‘tone. 
“So you confess to the whole business! 
Now, see here, my dear madam, I am a 
man of the world, and sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the ways of society at 
large to know quite well that it is no 
uncommon thing for a woman to de- 
ceive her husband—” 

There was an exclamation and a 
crash, followed instantly by the voice 
of Mr. Roscoe, shouting in tones that 
rose almost to a shriek: “You con- 
founded, rascally, lying villsin! I'll 
teach you to come into my house with 
such sentiments on your lying tongue!” 

I guessed what had happened. The 
nervous, agitated gentleman, unable to 
restrain his passion on hearing his wife 
addressed in this manner, had sprung 
forth from behind the curtain to attack 
the cowardly fellow. I hastily scram- 
bled on to my feet, capsizing the frail 
screen as I did so. An impressive 
tableau met my gaze. Standing erect 
with his fist clenched, his nostrils di- 
lated, and his tall, thin figure trem- 
bling with rage, was Mr. Koscoe. 
Stretched at his feet, and apparently 
without any inclination to stir, was a 
man with red hair, dressed in a dust- 
colored overcoat, while a white tall 
hat lay upon the carpet not very far. 
from him. Mrs. Roscoe still satin her 
arm-chair, looking calmly on. I stepped 
up to the prostrate man, to see whether 
he was hurt. He gave me a savage 
stare, and satisfied that he was unin- 
jured I took him by the wrist, saying: 
“Get up, we have something to talk to 
you about.” 

The fellow rose, backed away a few 
paces, and stood glowering at us. 

“A nice trap this you’ve brought me 
into,” he exclaimed, savagely, to Mrs. 
Roscoe. “Is this what you mean by 
asking me for a secret interview? But 
I'll be even witb you,” he snarled, fish- 
ing a bundle of letters out of his coat 
pocket, and holding them up for us to 
see. 

“There! Get away from these if you 
can. You once discharged a servant 
named Nellie Berners, because you sus- 
pected her of dishonesty. Well, she 
was a thief, and amongst the things she 
stole was this bundle of letters, which 
she reckoned might prove useful to her 
one day.” 

“Give me those letters,” said I, ad- 
vancing towards the man. 

“Who the deuce are you?” cried he, 
ater atte little parcel behind his 


“A detective officer, here to see jus- 
tice done. I must ‘have those letters. 
Do not compel me to use force to 
them from you.” 

He was a little man, and after look- 
ingat me fora moment, he flung the 
letters on tw the carpet, then folded 


his arms and backed away to the win- 
dow. I picked up the bundle, and un- 
tying the tape, handed the first letter 
ofthe pack to Mrs. Roscoe, exclaim- 
ing: ‘“‘We have yet to prove whether 
these are forgeries. Tell me, madam, 
do you recognize that handwriting?” 

She took the envelope with a rather 
shaky hand and glanced at the inscrip- 
tion upon it. Then bursting into a 
slightly hysterical laugh, she turned 
toward her husband and exclaimed: 
“Of course, dear, they are from Cousin 
Arthur!” 

Mr. Roscoe gave vent to a’ low whis- 
tle. 

“I see it all now,” said he, addressing 
me. “A dishonest servant in prying 
about came across these letters, and, 
for some particular motive of her own, 
stole them. By some means they have 
found their way into the hands of that 
gentleman there, who, mistaking the 
freedom with which relations will nat- 
urally write to one another, thought to 
make good use of his possession of the 
documents.” 

**What course will you take?” said I, 
delivering the rest of the letters to him. 
“The matter now liesin your hands. 
Will you prosecute Mr. Egbert Under- 
hill?” 

“I think not,” said he, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. “Although nothing 
restrains me but the horrible ordeal of 
publicity which a case of this sort in- 
volves.”” He stepped up to the man and 
shook his fist furiously before his eyes. 
*‘You may leave this house,” said he, 
“but before you go let me tell you”— 
here he grew suddenly very calm and 
deliberate—“that of all the cowardly 
scoundrels that ever went unhung, you 
are, without exception, the very worst 
I ever came across!” 

The man picked up his white hat, 
clapped it carelessly upon his red head, 
end, whistling softly betwixt. his 
clenched teeth, quitted the room. 


THE OLD SETTLER. 





The sheriff had come back from the 
world’s fair, and was, telling of all the 
wonders he had seen. His description 
of the sights of the White Cit-> was list- 
ened to by the boys at the tavern with 
open mouths and bulging eyes. When 
hé described, aimost in a whisper, the 
things he had sven at the Midway Plai- 
ance, among others the oriental dances, 
even the landlord got up and exclaimed: 

“Thunder! But I wisht I'd a ben 
the:e, shurff !”’ 

And the squire moved about in his 
chair and said: 

“It beats all! [ll bate if them folks 
‘d come here an’ do anything o that 
kind they’d soon get ducked up yender 
in the mill pond! An’ yar seen it, did 
ye, shurff !” 

“Yes!” replied the sheriff 
! did!” 

‘“‘Thunder!” exclaimed the landlord, 
going behind the bar and taking four 
tingers of the best. “But I wisht I'd a 
ben there!” 

But the Old Settler sat in his chair 
without a word. Lis lips were coim- 
pressed and he looked straight ahead 
into vuecancy. He was listening, but 
nothing the sheriff talked about in two 
hours’ verbal panorama of the world’s 
fair seemed to be of any moving inter- 
est tohim. At last, when the sheriff 
had exhausted his subject and himself 
and ceased talking, the Old Settier 
came out of the vacancy. He shoved 
his hat to the back of his head and, 
turning to the sheriff, said: 

“Them things is all right ez fir ez 
they go, but who winned the four-min- 
ute race fer hosses bred in the coun- 
try?” 

The sheriff was dazed. It was some 
time before he could make reply. 

“Why, major,” said he, “they didn’t 
have any four-minute race for horses 
bred in the country. You see—” 

‘‘An’ were the double-headed calf 
alive, or only just stuffed?” said the 
Old Settler, cutting the sheriff short. 

. “Well, major,” the sheriff began, 
“the fact is—” 

“An’ w’at were the heft o’ the prize 
punkin?” said the Old Settler, waving 
the sheriff off. 

“] didn’t see any prize punkin, ma- 
jor,” said the sheriff, resignedly. 

“Did the feller with the tame b’ar 
hev him trained proper, or did he hef 
to hev a muzzie on him?” asked the Old 
Settler. 

**] don’t think there was any trained 
bear on the grounds,” said the sheriff 

‘‘Whose ol’ woman got the four-siil'n 
prize fer the best cider apple sass?” un- 
relentingly the Old Settler went on. 

‘*You don’t seem to understand, m2- 
jor—” 

“Were the patchwork quiltin’ wuth 
lookin’ at, or didn’t ye notice?” 

*“Major—” 

‘Who ketched the greased pig. an’ 
w’at did they give him fer doin’ of it?” 

“Greased pig! Why, major, there 
wasn’t any greased pig at this fair!” 

**Who had the best rootybagies, an’ 
w’at were tie showin’ ez to mouse: 
nose *taters?” 

“Gracious, major!” 

‘‘Who spoke the piece ‘bout the best 
way to shet out sniffles in sheep, an’ 
how to cure mules o’ kickin’?” 

“The subjects weren’t mentioned, 
major.” 

“An’ how did the pullin’ niatch ‘twixt 
the team o’ hosses an’ the yoke o’ steers 
suit the folks, shurff?” 

‘See here, major! They didn't have 
any of those things out there! None o! 
them!” 

The Old Settler was silent for awhile, 
and then said: 

“Didn’t I understan’ ye to say that 
ye’d ben to the fair, shurff?” 

‘Certainly. The world’s fair.” 


“Yar bet 


“The fair I ben ahearin’ so muci 
about fer a year an’ better?” 

“Yes. There’s only one.” 

‘‘An’ one’s enough, b’gosh!” ex. 


claimed the Old Settler. ‘Folks must 
a-lost all their grit, nowadays, to stand 
being took in so, without sayin’ a durn 
word back! W’at do ye s’pose they’d 
a-done in the Sugar swamp deestric’ if 
they’d a-gone to one o’ the fairs they 
usety hev there, an’, arter payin’ their 
little two shil’n’ to get in, they was 
told that tha wa’n’t gointer be no four- 
minute race fer hosses bred in the 
county? An’ that the fair hadn’t 
greased uo pig to be chased? An’ that 
the two-headed calf wa'n’t on hand, 
not even stuffed? An’ that patchwork 
quiltin’ were shet out that year, an’ 
cider apple sass wa’n’t on the bills? An’ 
that they wa’n’t takin’ no stock in 
prize punkins, or in rootybagies, or in 
mouse-nose ’taters, an’ that the hoss 
team wa’n’t gointer pull ‘g’inst the 
yoke o’ steers? Gosht’lmighty, shurff. 
The folks o’ Sugar swamp 'd a-riz up e2 
one man, b’gosh! They'd a-took the 
bosses o’ that fair out an’ rid’em on a 
rail from Dan to Beersheeby! They'd 
a-ripped down tents, an’ they'd a-slath- 
er’d sheds, an’ they’d a-druv things 
afore’em clean to the mountains o’ 


noodle mourneth for her young! What! 
A fair without no four-minute trot fer 
hosses bred in the county! A fair w.th- 
out no double-headed calf! But, say, 
shurff, yer foolin’, hain’t ye? Thamust 
a-ben a double-headed calf at this fair 
ye ben to.” 

*‘Not one, major.” 

“Not even a stuffed one?” 

“Not even a stuffed one.” 

“Sure as can be, major,” persisted 
the sheriff. ‘‘There was no dou ble- 
headed calf.” 

“Then,” exclaimed the Old Settler, 
‘that fair has give agricultur’ in this 
kentry a setback that it won’t git 
over, b’gosh, fer forty year, not if 
they fetch over ev'ry gal that is in 
Egypt an’ Afferky an’ Injy an’ set ’em 
to dancin’ till tha hain’t a dud left on 
‘em! When fairs begins to give double- 
headed calfs the go-by in th:s kentry, 
shurff, agricultur’ mowt ez well go an’ 
—but say, shurff, mebbe they had a 
root-h’istin’ tushwubbler out there? 
Tha’s some hope fer agricultur’ if they 
had one o’ them root-h’istin’ tushwob- 
blers at the fair. They had so many 
durn cur’ous critters an’ things, raked 
an’ scraped from ev'ry hole an’ corner 
» the ‘arth, ‘cordin’ to your te:!. tr: 
they musta had a tushwobbler 1 
if they had a tushwobbler, ‘course th. 
must a lad a flock o' bibsnooks. They 
souldn’t a had one without t’other, for 
the tushwobbler can’t git along with- 
out the bibsnooks no more’n the bib- 
snooks kin git along without the tush- 
wobbler. I hope ye seen jist one root- 
h’istin’ tushwobbler, anyhow, shurff. 
with its flock o’ bibsnooks, at the fair. 
lf ye did, agricultur’ may git over it 
yit. Did ye?” 

The sheriff seemed to. be too much 
amazed to answer the Old Settler, and 
the latter resumed bis subject. 

“Tha .wa’n’t nuthin’,” said he, ‘ez 
give young agricultur’ m the fust days 
o’ the Sugar Swamp deestric’ a bigger 
shove forrid than the root-h’istin’ tush- 
wobbiler. But he were an oncommon 
cur’ous critter, an’ showed how natur 
usety lay herself out, b’gosh, to make 
things handy fer Sugar Swamp. The 
root-h’istin’ tushwobbler were twenty- 
seven foot long, not countin’ his nose, 
which were nine foot long, made o, 
horn harder’n iron an’ built for usin’ 
ez a scoop ora pry or a crowbar. He 
were shaped e’zac’ly like a seegar, aun’ 
his eyes an’ his ears was sot on his 
body jist about where ye mowt say his 
tail j'ined it. The tushwobbler’s busi- 
ness were to dig down clean to the 
lowest roots o’ trees an’ h’ist the trees 
out, roots an’ all, fer the only thing he 
lived on were the roots’ o’ trees; so if 
his eyes an’ ears had be2n in his head 
they wouldn’t a ben no use to him, 
‘cause they'd a been stuffed full o’ dirt 
all the time. So natur’ fitted ’em up 
high an’ dry on the critter’s rump, an’ 
consekently he know’d all that were 
goin’ on under ground an’ *bove ground, 
though he mowt be twenty foot down 
in the airth, diggin’ an’ pryin’ an 

-oopin’ the roots loose so’s he coul 
ivist’em out—an’ tha wa’n’t no hurr'- 
cane ez ever gallivanted through th 
woods could do it quicker'n he could 
or half ez proper. About six foot « 
the tushwobbler’s hind end were stuck 
full o’ the curousest holler thing: 
that looked like spiles, an’ they was 
spiles, too. They was mebbe four 
inches long and had a quarter-inch 
hole runnin’ clean through ‘em. Lui 
w’at’d a knocked ye the flattest were 
the raisin’ o’ the tushwobbler’s hide, 
all over his back, inter sorter loops, 
jist e’zae’ly like handles on yer carpei 
bag. Tha must a ben a hundred o’ 
them handles on the tushwobbler's 
back, an’, havin’ not even asign of a 
leg, he were pooty nigh the funniest- 
lookin’ critter that ever was. Le 
hadu’t no legs, an’ he hadn’t ao wings. 
Ile couldn’t walk, he couldn’t fly nor 
he couldn’t creep nor crawl, yet he 
didn’t live in the wvods, but five mile 
away, in the big rocky hollers on top 
o’ Squawkee bill, a thousan’ foot high, 
an’ he went home ev'ry day. 

“Ye mowt wonder a leetle about how 
the tushwob bler nav‘gated, but natur’ 
knowed her business when she built 
the tushwobbler. She know’d that if 
she stuck legs on him orsprouted wins 
on him, so’s he could travel jist as he 
wanted to, he’d eat hisseif outen house 
an’ home the fust thing he know’d, for 
he had ap. all-pervadin’ appetite, an’ 
would a h’isted ev’ry tree tha were in 
ell that hull kentry up by the roots so 
durn soon that his pastur’ would a-ben 
gone an’ he’d a starved. So natur’ 
rigged him up jist ez I tell ye, an’ then 
she built the bibsnook. The bibsnook 
were a tolable queer specimen o 
Sugar Swamp nat'ral hist’ry, too. Lle 
looked sumpin’ hke an owl, only he 
didn’t hev no feathers nor no wings. 
Tha wa’n’t a bone in him nowhere, 
*cept his two legs, which was sat square 
where his tail *d a ben if he’d a had 
one. Hehad iong claws, strong ez 2a 
blackgmith’s vise. He hed a bill about 
two inches long, shaped jist like them 
funny spiles in the tushwobbler, witha 
hole in it big enough to fit right over 
them spiles. Tha wa’n’t nuthin’ else 
about the bibsnook that were funny to 
look at, not till he sot down to busi- 
ness. A flock o’ bibsncoks allus went 
along with ev'ry tushwobbler 

‘*Tha hain’t no use me tellin’ ye how 
the tyshwobbler h’isted agricultar’ 
ahead in Sugar Swamp, fer yer orte: 
know that clearin’ the timber offen a 
new deestric is the work that k 
agricultur’ back; and the way the tush- 
wobbler cleared it by his root ¢sh’istin 
beat all creation. Tha’s clearin’s ip 
tbe Sugar Swamp deestric’ that'd a ben 
a howlin’ wildernests to-day if it hadn't 
ben for the tushwobbler clearin’ of the 
timber off. *Course, he didn’t keer fer 
agricultur’, but he wanted them roots 
toeat. The bibsnook wa’n't rigged up 
to get anything to eat fer hisself, but 
natur’ had fixed that. Tha’s more sap 
in the roots o’ trees than tha is any- 
where else, and as the tushwobbler 
stuffed hisself on the juicy roots he 
took in gallons o’ sap. The sap run 
along an’ ccme out o’ them spiles o’ 
his’n in streams. Sap was the nat’ral 
fodder o’ the bibsnook an’ all he had to 
do were to fit his holler bill over the 
tushwobbler’s spiles an’ jist let the 
sap run inter him jist like fillin’ a 
bucket. 

“When itcame time to go home to 
roost ’way upon ol’ Squawkee, ye’d a 
see an amazin’ thing if ye’d a ben 
there. The flock o’ bibsnooks ’d climb 
up on the tushwobbler an’ ev'ry one on 
tem *d hook his claws inter one o’ them 
carpet-bag handles. Pooty soon the 
bibsnooks ‘d begin to swell, jist like 
blowin’ up bladders, an’ in less’n five 
minutes they’d all be reg’lar b’loons 
This ’d lift the tushwobbler offen the 
ground an’the bibsnooks ’d raise up 
with him clear above the treesan’ then 
sail away with him to his rocky ha’nts 
in the hollers of ol’ Squawkee. Gosht’l- 
mighty, shurff! lf they had a tash- 
wobbler at the fair mebbe agricultur’ 
kin git over it yit! Did they?” 

But the sheriff got up and went home 
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made was by the landlord, with his 

mind still on the Midway Plaisance: 
‘“Thunder!” said he. **But I wisht I’d 

a ben there!”—Ed Mott, in N. Y. Sun. 


THE WEST PASTURE. 





The autumn day was closing in a 
glory of purple and gold; the last rays 
of the setting sun entered the window 
of the farmhouse, and, slanting across 
the row of sigming milk pans, formed 
u halo of gold around the head of the 
farmer's daughter, Cecile Grey, as she 
milk pail poised in 
hands, and thought seriously, a 
perplexed pucker between her straight 


¢ ] : + £557 
stood with the full 


her 


still Cecile stood there silently, buried 
in reverie, and unmindful of what was 
going on about her. 

‘A penny for your thoughts, Cecy,” 
spoke out a manly voice. 

And Jack Newton appeared at the 
outer door. 

Cecy, turring, came out of her brown 
study. 

“I was thinking of the picnic to- 
morrow, Jack. No one has asked me 
to go, and I wondered if 1 must stay at 
home after all. That momentous ques- 
tion so occupied my thoughts that I 
had forgotten my evening duties.” 

“Will you go with me, Cecile? It is 
on mother’s cccount that I have not 
asked you before. But asI was stroll- 
ing past, half inelined to give it all up, 
I saw you, and that settled my doubts 
as to what to do.” 

There wus a tender light inthe youn 
man’s eyes as he spoke, and the pretty 
pink color flushed into Cecile’s cheek. 

“Of course I will go, Jack. Why al- 
low her dislike to spoil our pleasure? 
She will forgive me some day.” 

“So it is settled? You wiilcome with 
me?” 

“Yes, Jack.” 

Well pleased, the young man went 
on his way. 

The cause of Mrs. Newton's dislike to 
Cecile was 2 trivial one. 

When she was a little girl Cecile’s 
father had given her the deed of 
picturesque bit of land, called the wx 
pasture, which lay between the New- 
ton farm and that of Mr. Grey. 

Two years before our story opens 
Mrs. Newton had made Cecile an offer 
for the land. It would complete 
east pasture, she said, 


her 
and fill in the 
corner, thus majring her acres form ali- 
most a square. 

She bad set her heart on having the 
pasture, but Cecile loved the place, and 
would not sellit. Mrs. Newton tried 
by coaxing and liberal offers to gain 
her point, but the girl was determined. 
At last, flying into a passion, the elder 
lady rated the younger soundly for ‘a 
conceited minx, who thought herself 
too good for her place, and who would 
never get her Jack, for whom she had 
set her cap.” 

And, having thus relieved her mind, 
she went home. 


she had not entered 





sank reluctantly behind the trees, and | other buildin 





For two years 


the Grey farmhouse unless she knew | 
the only daughter -vas absent. Good, | 
motherly Mrs. Grey overéooked the | 
feud, welcomed Jack cordially when- 
ever he called, paid little neighborly 
visits to Mrs. Newton, and in every way 
tried to mend the breach which Jack’s 
mother kept fresh by daily repinings. 


Cecile, when Jack had gone, went 
about her duties with a light step and 
a lighter heart. When, at last, every- 
thing was done, she sought her pretty 
room, which was tastefully adorned by 
her own hands, and, sitting by the win- 
dow, looked out over the hills and won- 
dered if the morrow would bring the 
fair weather the night promised. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Newton, her face 
red with anger, stood listening to Jack, 
who, with his bedroom lamp in his 
hand, had turned as he reached the 
door, and said: “I must be up early in 
the morning, mother, for I am going to 
the picnic. Cecile has promised to ac- 
company me. I intend to ask her to be 
my wife,” he went on, in some con- 
fusion. ‘“‘She will make you a good 
daughter, mother; you know you have 
always longed for one.” 

“But not such a one as you want to 
give me,” exclaimed Mrs. Newton. “No, 
Jack; I will never welcome her to this 
house! If it had been anyone else— 
but Cecile Grey, never!” 

‘‘Mother,” said Jack, firmly, ‘‘why 
cannot you overcome this foolish preju- 
dice? Ishall marry Cecile if she will 
have me; better accept the inevitable.” 
And he left the room. 

Mrs. Newton was taken by sur- 
prise. After awhile she cooled downa 
little. 











Hepsidam, b’gosh, where the whang- 
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without a word, and ‘the only remark 





“After all,” she thought, “if he does 


marry her that west pasture will come 
tous. But I will never give in, not 
even for that. Jack shall lose the farm 
if he marries Cecile Grey.” 

That night, Cecile, in her pretty 
white bed, dreamed of Jack. At first 
her dreams were peaceful, but as the 
night wore on they became disturbed, 
ind at last she awoke with the strange 

‘ling that her lover was in danger. 

hanically she arose, and having 
conned wrapper and slippers went to 
the window. As she threw up the sasb 
and leaned out across the sill, she saw 
that a cloudy sky had taken the place 
of the starry one she had gazed at ear- 
lier in the night. 

The wind hac 


risen, and blew in fit- 





could see nothing 


sne 


unusual, She raised hereyes and looked 
anxiously in direction of Jack’s 
house. 


“What was tl red glow spreading 
t.bove the tree tops?” she wondered 

And then she realized that the New- 
ton farmhouse was on fire. 

Running downstairs she roused her 
father, then out of the door, and away 
through the darkness she sped in the 
direction of the burning buildiag. 

All was quiet when she reached the 
gate, which was locked. What should 
she do? She looked upat the higa pick- 
ets with their cruelly sharp points, and 
then began to climb resolutely up. Bal- 
ancing herself on the top she dropped 
tothe ground. Her skirts caught on 
the sharp points, but she managed to 
wrench them free, and, never noticing 
how her hands were bleeding, made her 
way to the house. 

The flames shot upward; the smoke 
rolied in huge columns toward the 
darkening sky; but still no sound came 
from the inmates of the burning build- 
ing. Could she save them? Would her 
father never come? 

Looking anxiously around, she saw 
an open window; she sprang through 
it and found that she was in the 
thickest of the smoke. What she did 
must be done quickly. 

She snatched a woolen scarf she had 
thrown over her head, and, binding it 
around her mouth, prepared to fight 
her way to the foot of the stairs. Inch 
by inch she pressed forward, till, 
blinded by the smoke, she struck her 
foot against the lower step. Witha 
little scream of joy she flew up the 
stairs, and along the wide hall to Jack's 
room. 

Jack was just awaking from a 
troubled sleep- Hearing Cecile’s voice, 
he instantly sprang up, comprehending 
the danger almost before she could tel! 
him of it. 

*“‘Mother sleeps downstairs in the 
little room on the right,” he said, in 
answer to her question. “Wait, Ceeile.” 

Iie frantically searched for his cloth- 
ing, but Cecile was away again bat- 
tling with the smoke, which almost 
overpowered her. The flames were 
licking their way toward Mrs. New- 
ton’s room. Cecile saw this, and 
breathed aprayerfor help. She fairiy 
flew down the stairs, and reached the 
door just as one eruel tongue of fire 
darted across the top of it. 

She found Mrs. Newton in a heavy 
stupor, and all her efforts to rouse her 
were in vain. She could not wait for 
Jack, soshe wrapped the heavy form 
in a blanket, and how, she knew not, 
managed to drag her into che hall. 
Then Jack joined her. He promptly 
relieved her of her burden, and in an 
instant had led the way to safety. 

Mr. Grey and his men, having but 
just reached the scene, were preparing 
to fight the fire, and after taking ins 
this fact, Cecile’s courage and strengih 
gave way. and she slipped down at 
Jack's feet. 

Mrs. Grey now came hurrying up, 
and together she and Jack half-dragged, 
half-earried the two helpless ones t 
her home. A doctor was sent for, andi 
a simple application of restoratives 
aroused Mrs. Newton, who listened 
with tears to the story ot Cecile’s hero- 
ism. Turning to Jack she said, simply 
and humbly: “I misjudged her. For- 
give me.” : 

Jack’s face brightened, but he con- 
tinued his restless walk before the door 
of the room where Cecile lay. 

Just as the morning dawned she 
opened her eyes and asked: “Is Jack 
safe?” 

Then she fell asleep with a happy 
smile on her lips) She had burned her 
hands and arms; her beautifut hair was 
singed badly, and her strength had 
been terribly taxed; but in a month 
she had recovered sufficiently to take a 
short drive, and Jack took her to see 
the ruins 

Every building on the place had been 


tend to build a new house, to wh 
shall be proud to take my wife. \\ 
you come, Cecile?” : 

“What will your mother say?” she 
asked with a touch of playfuln 
while her eyes gave him the answer 
craved. 

“She is more than anxious to y 
come you as a daughter.” 

So it was settled; and Mrs. Newton, 
as she looks at her daughter Cecile’s 
hands, says: ‘““They are the most beau- 
tiful hands in the world to me, if they 
are scarred and blackened’ . 





And the feud of the west pasture is 
at an eud. 

Jack and his wife are very happy 
They are talking of another picnic tu 
take the place of the one planned a 


| year ago, and it is to be held int 


livis not 


W's. ful gusts arourid the corners of the 
-retty she was not, but her fair, | house. 

i face, looking placidly out from| A troubled thought of the pleasure 
peath her crown of really beautiful | she had antic ited came to Cecile, and 
hair, the envy of all the village girls, | then all at once, as a stronger gust of | 
was very attractive. | wind came to her, she smelled a faint 

The farm laborers were coming from | odor of smolse. 
supper, the day was dying as the sun | Looking q at the barn ani 





burned to the ground. 
“Tam glad of it,” said Jack. “I in- 


west pasture.—Drake’s Magazine ) 


What Could Have Ailed Her? 
The human body is a very delicate 
and highly complex organization, 
surprising that it son 
breaks down for no easily ascert 


reuson A farmer met the village « 
tor, according to an exchange, a 
said: 

“If you happen to be out our way 


any time, I wish you'd stop and 
my wife. She don’t seem to be feeling 
very well.” 

“What ails her? 
her symptoms?” 

‘TI dunno. This morning, after she'd 
milked the cows and fed the pigs and 
got breakfast for the men and washed 
the dishes and built a fire under the 
boiler in the washhouse and done a 
few little odd jobs round the house, she 
complained of feeling tired-like. I 
shouldn’t wonder if her blood was 
poor, and I guess she needs a dose of 
medicine.”— Youth’s Companion. 

YANKEE ARISTOCRACY. 


Curious Admissions Made by Some New 
England People of Good Families. 

A conversation among a group of 
people the other day, all of whom were 
of good New England families, brought 
out some curiousadmissions. Only one, 
says the Boston Transcript, of the par- 
ty could trace his descent, in the line 
of mothers, farther than to the grand- 
mother, though several could trace it 
very much farther in the paternal line 
and even in what they called the “ma- 
ternal line,” which meant, of course, 
the mother’s father’s family 

All present could tell the maiden 
name of their mother’s mother, but 
only one could tell the maiden name 


What are some of 


of her mother. Of course, many in 
New England among those genealog- 
ically careful people who can tell you 
the names of all their sixteen grewt 
great-grandfathers and grandmothers 
ean dofthis; but these are comparative 
ly few. And those who cannot carry 


than 


pre- 


back the lines of mothers more 
three generations include the r 
sentatives of some of the most aristo 
cratic families in New England, whose 
line of paternal descent is unbroken to 
the settlement and beyond. 


Sagacity of Blind Horses. 
The way in which blind horses can 
fo about with« into more 
difiiculities than they. or i 


ut getting 
linarily do 1s 


very remarkable. They rarel) if ever, 
hit their heads aainst a fence or stone 
wall. They will sidle off when they 
come near one. It appears, from care 
ful observation, that it is neither 
shade nor shelter which warns them of 
danger. Onan absolutely sunless and 
windless day their behavior is 

same. Their olfactory nerves, doubt 
less, become very sensitive, for, wien 
driving them, they will poke their 
heads downward in search of water 
fifty yards before they come to & 
stream crossing the roadway. It can- 


not be an abnormally developed sense 
of hearing which leads them to do this 
for they will act alike though the wa 
ter be a stagnant pool. Men who have 
been blind for any great length of 
time develop somewhat similar iD 
stincts to blind horses. 





A Weather Index. 

W hen you are anxious to know if the 
weather is going to be fine for your 
picnic, or walk, or sail, go out and 
select the smallest cloud you can see; 
keep your eye on it, and if it decreases 
and disappears it shows a state of the 
air that is sure to be followed by fair 
weather; but if it increases falling 
weather will not be far off. The re® 
son is this: When the air is becoming 
charged with electricity you will se 
every cloud attracting all less ones io 
wards it till it gathers into a shower 
and on the contrary, when the fiuid * 
passing off, or diffusing itself, eve? 6 
large cloud will be seen breaking © 
pieces and dissolving.—Sydney News. 

—“Your bark is awfully rough,” said 
Rover, as he scratched himself against 
the oak-tree. “I don’t think you need 
talk,” replied theoak. “If my bark w2* 
as rough as yours, I'd never make re 
marks about my neighbors "—Harpe 5S 
Young People 
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Gorse Department, 


‘DE RECORD'’S GWINE DOWN. 


De pat’idge is in de corn-tield, his courtin 
days am pas 

He am RY ta fur ‘de hunter wid his gun and 
whisky 

De squirl’s in “te jhickernut, 
droppin’ roun’, 

But de pacer’s still de racer, and : 

de 





de shells am 


record’s 
gwine 
down! 


De coon am up de white-oak, an’ de price er 
powcder’s riz 

He ain layin’ up de coon-grease dat am good 
fur rhe umatiz; 

De ‘possum’s Way up y yander where the wild 
crape’s turnin’ brown, 


record 
down! 
Oh, ebery ae am risin’, an’ hog-meat’s in 
des 


mm dec hie ckens got de panic an’ hev gone to 
roostin’ hig 
De onliest thing dat’ s fallin’—an’ it makes de 


trotter frown— 
Am de pacin’ race-horse record, pad 
dat 


keeps 
on 
gwine 
down! 
Never place windows in barns or stables 
30 that the light from them will fall di- 
rectly upon the eyes of stock. 


Remember that the stomach of -the 
horse is small, The animal should be 
watered frequently. Avoid distension 
by over feeding and surely by over water- 


ing when on the road. 





Many a horse is wasting energies prov- 
ing unsafe and unreliable simply beeause 
its early training was neglected or but 
imperfectly accomplished. Horses are 
blamed for doing or not doing when the 
truth of the matter is the owners are the 
only ones at fault. They neglected to fix 
the principles in early life especially to 
prove that man is a friend. 





An exchange says the best and easiest 
way to oil harness is to use crude petro- 
leum. Puta little lamp-black in it and 
apply it without washing the leather. 
The oil will take off the dirt; it will go 
into the leather, keeping the water out 
and make it softer. It will turn water 
the best of anything and will not injure 
the leather. 





How any man expects or can expect 
that the free use of a lash whip upon 
colts will make them more tractable or 
teachable, is beyond comprehension, yet 
the rule with a great majority seems to 
be to let the colt know who is master, 
and to do this safely by the use of the 
whip. The wonder is that so many 
horses are safe angl kind in the harness. 
This could not be but for their superior 
intelligence. 

Rustique, brown mare, five years old, 
by Electioneer, sire of Arion, 2:0734, 
out of Miss Russell, dom of Maud §., 
2:0834, with a record of 2:1734, has heen 
sent to Woodburn to be bred to Ex- 
pedition, three-year-old record 2:19, 
son of Electioneer and Lady Russell, 
sister of Maud S. The blood of Green 
Mountain Maid and Miss Russell will be 
doubled in the foal, Of all the mares 
seen at Allen Farm this one pleased us 
most, a grand individual as well as grand- 
ly bred. Such horses never wait for a 
buyer. 





Luis de Ojega, a wealthy Guatemalan, 
has just negotiated the largest individual 
purchase ever made at Palo Alto. He 
bought no less than twenty-twg fillies, 
which he will ship to Guatemala. They 
are nearly all two-year-olds by Piedmont, 
Azmoor and Wildnut, and were pur- 
chased to breed future trotters for in- 
habitants of Guatemala. Ojega is a son- 
in-law of ex-President Barillas, and both 
himself and the ex-President are to be 
interested in the venture. Their stable, 
at present, consists of 300 horses, many 
of which were imported from Spain and 
Arabia. 





For a long time Vermont horsemen 
have realized the necessity of increasing 
the size of Morgan horses, and now 
twenty-three leading representatives of 
Rutland and vicinity have formed an 
association known as the Rutland County 
Coach Horse Association, and have pur- 
chased the stallion Jean le Bon, 1018, 
for $2700. Jean le Bon is one of the 
finest horses ever seen in this State. He 
was sired by the imported Goffery, a 
famous French stallion, whose get took 
65 of a possible 71 premiums at the 
World’s Fair. He a perfect chestnut, is 
three years old, 16 hands high and 
weighs 1270 pounds. He was bought of 
J. C. Leggett of Batavia, N. Y., and will 
be kept in Rutland. The continual 
breeding of Morgans for speed has pro- 
duced horses unfit for work, a fact that 
has puzzled horsemen not a little. It is 
expected, the organization of this asso- 
ciation will mark a new era in Vermont 
horse breeding. 





A superb specimen of word painting 
appeared in an ancient English work on 
farriery, as follows: “The eye of a 
beautiful horse is piercing, fixed and as 
if it were immovable from the object it 
fixes upon; itis also full and well formed; 
he has a majestic awfulness in his whole 
countenance, which is nevertheless tem- 
pered with serenity and gentleness, and 
all the other marks of true courage; his 
whole action agrees with his temper; he 
is fieree and gentle according as this or 
that affection moves him, or he is pro- 
voked or applauded; his very muscles 
appear at every motion, not soft and 
flabby, but firm and distinct; his veins, 
like rivulets, run in an infinite number 
of meanders; his limbs are clean, ner- 
vous, durable, and ready at every call, 
and of all creatures he seems to ap- 
proach nearest man, both for beauty, 
majesty and sagacity, and his services 
~ likewise the most noble and excel- 
ent.” 





A Kentucky editor has been interview- 
ing some of the breeders, principally of 
that State, as to the cause of the exist- 
ing depression in the market for trotters, 
- the following. expressions are se- 
ected: 


stakes with the prospect of winning some 
of them.” 

. C. France, Highland: “I don’t 
think trotters of a given rate speed will 
ever get back to the prices they once 
realized, because a 2.20 trotter now is no 
better than a 2.30 trotter four years ago. 
The 2.30 horse then was only fit for a 
fancy road horse, and the 2.20 trotter is 
only fit for such a use now. Personally. 
I have sold 22 head of youngters in the+ 
last 60 days 1nd five of them at an aver | 
age of $1,000 each. The others were | 
not fashionably bred and were sold at | 
lower prices.” 

Timothy Anglin, Glenarvon: ‘Prices | 
are certainly very low, and there has | 
been no inquiry for horses at my pl: ace | 
for months.” 

C. W. Axtell, Williams: ‘No, sir: the | 
bottom will never drop out of the horse | 
market; but the day to sell trotting-bred | 
horses that can’t trot at a high figure | 
has passed. ‘Trotters are suffering, like | 
everything else, from a contraction of | 
the ec urrency.’ 





Whether one is an advocate of early | 
development or not, this much will be | 
admitted by all, that early training is | 
necessary for complete development at | 
maturity. There is no question but the | 
tendencies of the animal are set in a 
given direction at an early period, and 
that for finest quality at maturity the 
a, b, e’s of the horse alphabet should be 
taught the colts during the first few 
months. They should first be taught 
that man is their friend, and this is best 
done by kind and gentle treatment. 
This does not mean babying or undue 
petting, byt rather firmness and decision, 
with gentleness. Halter breaking should 
be well accomplished before housing 
time, and ought to be before the colt is 
a fortnight old. Then comes the har- 
nessing and driving, and the easiest and 
best way to do this is to hitch securely 
to the side of a fast walking, reliable 
horse, and there work it daily until the 
walking gait is fixed. Do this before 
attempting more, save to teach it to 


mind the rein and word. Follow this 
with a faster gait, and, without forcing 


or long driving, let the colt know what 
is expected of it at the trot. Be careful 
not to carry the exercise so far as to 


bring discouragement, else much will 
be lost. Whatever is done let it be 


done thoroughly. Never use the whip 
unless absolutely necessary, and then 
let the colt realize that it is used as 
punishment. Never strike the colt for 
shying or showing fear of any object, 
else it will ever after associate the ob- 
ject with a blow. Many a horse has 
been ruined by the use of the whip when 
showing fear, where kindness would 
have saved. No horse can be as safe or 
as valuable, whose training is left until 
three or four years old, as though the 
foundation work had been well done 
during the first few months. Light, 
regular service, the wish and will of the 
owner to govern always, should be the 
rule applied to every colt. Now is the 
time to do this work. Let it be well 
done, that safer, more intelligent, more 
courageous, more well balanced horses 
may be forthcoming. 


THE HACKNEY. 


That a “‘boom”’ of greater or less magni- 
tude is coming for the Hackney, there 
can be no question, though as yet Maine 
has not yet been touched. During the 
past few years this class has been in- 
creasing in answer to an active demand 
for saddle horses and drivers possessed 
of great style. No matter if this comes 
from the ultra-fashionable class, sc long 
as it comes backed with well filled 
purses, the call should be met. 

The Hackneys are the most compact 
of all families, but bred and educated 
for exceptionally high knee and stifle 
action. Of course this means a short 
step, but road qualities are not essential, 
style being the chief requisite. The fol- 
lowing from the Country Gentleman will 
give a good idea of the breed and its 
popularity, as witnessed at the great 
horse show in New York: 

**The Hackneys filled a large place in 
the show, both in numbers and quality. 
Mr. Frank Usher of Middlethorpe, Eng- 
land, the heart of the Hackney district, 
came over to judge them, and his po- 
sition was certainly an cnviable one. 
There were 107 entries of Hackneys, 
nearly one-fifth of the whole number 
entered. 

In the class of Hackney stallions four 
years old or over, shown with four of 
their get, there were only two entries, 
Matchless of Londesboro and Fashion. 
The latter has been a prime favorite at 
all the shows, being well known to all 
the frequenters. The ladies, especially, 
admire his beautiful glossy black coat. 
He is a fine animal, coal black, 15 hands 
high and 15 years old. He took second 
prize, however—Matchless of Londes- 
boro taking first, and deservedly so. He 
is a beautiful chestnut, nine years old, 15 
hands 3 inches high, a free, easy mover 
—his gait being apparently more natur- 
al than that of Fashion.’ 

In the class of Hackneys foaled in 1892, 
there were seven competitors. The win- 
ner was imp. Danegelt II, a handsome 
chestnut exhibited by J. E. Widener. 
He was not only better developed, but 
in action and finish was superior to his 
competitors. Second went to Banquo, 
sired by Jubilee Chief, the world’s fair 
champion. He isa strongly built colt, 
well shaped, and has good action. 
Romeo, who took third, is a beauty, 
sired by Brown Fashion. It was largely 
the action that captured the prizes. 
Some of those not taking prizes being 
fine animals so far as quality is concerned. 

The Hackney yearling mares foaled in 
1892 number but four entries. The win- 
ner Lyric, isa roan sired by Matchless 
of Londesboro, a most perfect type of 
the breed, and in action is perfection it- 
self. All things considered, she is one 
of the most perfect colts ever seen. She 
certainly reflected great credit on her 
sire. Second went to Cameo, a good 
colt, with fine action, but ys bloc ky 
enough for a Hackney. -Lady Glen- 
dower, an imported colt, was hz ardly so 
well trained, but showed good possi- 
bilities and took third. The h. ¢. went 
to Blondine, sired by Matchless of Lon- 
desboro, a heavily built colt, but not 
showing up in good form. 

Three classes were devoted to one, two 
and three-year-olds, one to each, mares 

and geldings competing on an equal foot- 
ing, the sires to be registered Hackneys 
and the mares unregistered. These are 
important classes, as it shows the possi- 
bilities of an infusion of Hackney blood 
into common stock. The animals shown 
were strong arguments in favor of this 





Mr. L. Brodhead, Woodburn Farm: 
“The horse market is suffering from the 
Same causes of depression that is lower- 
ing the price of everything else.” | 

Major H. C. McDowell, Ashland: “The | 
‘otters are certainly selling low. Ihave! 
iad almost no demand for them for 10! 
Months. I think the trotters that can | 
‘rot well, will alwa “ as well. This is 
bound to beso, as as a promising 
colt can enter into a 100,000 worth of 


practice.” 

A well bred Hackney, possessing 
marked individuality and essential quali- 
ties of the’ family, would be a decided 
| acquisition to the breeding interests of 
, Maine, especially as it nas been so well 


Poultry Department. 





Communications. 





If there is any unthreshed grain, leave 
enough so that a good forkful may be 
given each flock at least three times a 
week. It will be one of the best pro- 
moters of activity possible, and this 
means egg production. 


A hen cannot lay if she isn’t happy, 
and happin:ss does not attend a feast on 
rich food three times a day. If the hens 
look glum and sour they are probably 
suffering from indigestion, the result of 
irrational feeding. 





It would be just as rational to put} 
| potatoes into the hopper and then set | 
the barrel expecting choice flour as to | 
| look in the nest for eggs when feeding | 
only of corn and like concentrated foods. 
Feed the grains, roots, and grasses rich | 
in egg material and keep the fats for} 
fat-building. 


The laboring n man out of employ ment | 
who is the fortunate possessor of fifty | 
hens, has no occasion to worry about | 
the groceries for the family. Through | 
wisdom in selecting, the flock will pro-| 
vide for the needs of the family. Many | 
aman will, before spring, find many a 
cause for thankfulness that he owns a 
flock of good hens. 


It is strange that in feeding our ani- 
mals we have not learned to discriminate 
between quantity and quality, between 
filling the crops or the stomachs, and 
overloading by use of concentrated foods. 
Either there is a woeful lack of knowl- 
wilful stock of obstinacy. 
The force of old habits and practices, es- 
tablished when all conditions were dif- 
ferent, still hold us solid against any im- 
provement. 


edge or a 


A bucketful of warm, crumbly mash 
should be fed early every morning to 
every thirty hens, and in this should be 
not more than one quart of ground grain. 
This does not mean corn meal, but oats, 
middlings and corn, equal parts, all 
ground. Make the bulk of the bucket 
full by the use of vegetables or clover 
cooked, but adhere to the rule. One 
quart of ground feed to complete a buck- 
etful of mash. Feed early; feed warm, 
and then let the hens work over the 
chaff, or straw for the few kernels left 
over from the last feeding the day before 
This activity will be followed by music 
and music has a cheerful sound to the 


eo: 


Reg 


man. 


Cull, and cull closely. Stop the 
breath of every hen not sure to paya 
profit before April Ist. Better allow 
them to quietly yield up the ghost on 


the chopping block now, than to diea 


natural death in mid-winter. The keep 
of asingle hen is aminor matter, per- 
haps, but in nearly every flock, not 


closely and severely culled, there area 
score or more which cannot pay their 
way. There is no sense in loading down 
the hen houses simply that the numbers 
may be retained. It is dollars, not noses, 
which are to be counted the coming 
winter, and every animal about the 
buildings which will not yield a fair re- 
turn for hay, grain or other feed, had 
better go to-day for what it will bring. 
Clear out the aged, infirm, decrepit old 
hens, the weak, puny chicks, and start 
straight for afull egg basket and pocket- 
book this winter. 


In each pen tack a sheet of paper 
divided into half-inch squares. Down 
the left hand side write the days of the 
month, the sheet to be long enough to 
give 31 squares. Then across the top 
write the months of the year, one over 
each square, and when the number of 
hens are added each month, there isa 
simple record sheet capable of giving 
the egg production of the pen. Arrange 
one for each pen, and then make true 
and faithful record of the daily output 
ofeach. The monthly footings will tell 
their story, and the comparison at the 
end of the year will show which have 
been the best and most profitable layers. 
All this takes a little time, but the re- 
turns will be a hundred fold. It leads 
to some knowledge of general average, 
and as certain pens will excel over 
others, ultimately to a study of individ- 
uals, and as one approaches this there 
is greatest profit. This egg record, with 
the itemized account of expenses and 
receipts, will form the most interesting 
and valuable portion of the library in 
years to come. Itisin this way only 
that the worth of the industry can be 
realized, because in no other way will 
the weeding out process be so clearly 
presented and emphasized. It is the 
application of business principles in a 
business-like manner, and this is what 
the industry calls for. 


The town of Waldoboro ships yearly 
over 300,000 dozen eggs to outside mar- 
kets, and yet there are but a half dozen 
keeping more than-one hundred hens 
each. The Farmer proposes to keep at 
work on this problem until three hun- 
dred towns in Maine ship as many, be- 
cause this means sure prosperity to the 
farmers. The converting of these rocky 
hills and barren pastures into immense 
heneries would insure greater wealth 
than the mines of California 6r Nevada, 
because every scrubby knoll would be a 
wealth producer. The egg output of 
Maine should be 100,000,000 dozen year- 
ly, without beginning to tax other in- 
dustries. There is no reason why it 
should not be, save that men wait, wait 
fearing ‘‘too many will go into the busi- 
ness.” It will be some time before this 
limit is reached, and the probabilities 
are that consumption will increase more 
rapidly than production, as it has during 
the past ten years, but there is no limit 
to the business, save that of brains on 
the part of the producer. Ifa thousand, 
or ten thousand, in Maine should double 
their production of eggs next year, the 
market would hardly recognize the in- 
crease. There would not then be enough 
to warrant placing ‘‘Maine eggs” on the 
weekly market sheet. Let us have more 
fresh eggs from the poultry yards of 
Maine. Let us increase the profits by 
swelling the output of eggs. Let us 
make egg production a special business 
and reap the benefits therefrom. 








demonstrated that they impart their 
peculiar characteristics in a marked de- | 


, gree, 


Ke€p the blood pure by taking Hood’s 
|Sarsaparilla. If you decide to buy 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, do not be persuaded 


| sphere of woman.’ 


jand so eminently 
| proved, that it has been eagerly recog- 





Reported for the Maine Farmer. 
WOMAN’S WORK IN THE GRANGE. 


(Read at the meeting of Pomona Grange, 
held at Island Falls, Oct. 26th, by M. L. T.] 

To define woman’s work in the Grange, 
is to say she is to form one in that body 
to serve in all branches of the work for 
which she is fitted, inasmuch as the 


| Grange is one of the first secret organiza- 


tions that has accorded to its members 
“equality of rights and privileges with- 
out distinction of sex,’ the object of 
this freedom, according to its ‘‘Declara- 
tion of Purpases, ‘‘being the. better to 
develop a higher and stronger manhood 
land womanhood, and also to inculcate 
a proper apprec lation of the abilities and 
To quote from the 
Journal of the National Grange: ‘Those 





wise framers of our Grange laws recog- 
nized the eternal principles, that in- 
creased duties and responsibilities bring | 
increased intelligence and strength,” 
and acting on the equality of the sexes 
as a basic principle, they have willingly 
|reached out and availed themselves of 
| the practical help of their wives, sisters 
j}and daughters in this great husbandry, 
successful has it 


nized and rewarded with increased trusts 
for the good of the order 

The “Home” is the expression 
thought and principle. The Grange is a 
garner of homes, and in its broadest ex- 
pression determines largely the success 
of church, school, State and national 
safety. How much, then, depends upon 
the work of woman in the Grange. 
To teach, work, cheer and bless. To 
carry out the principles of the ritual— 
God’s hand book—principles perfected 
in Faith, Hope and Charity, would cause 
our common country to shout for joy in 
its emancipation from the thraldom of 
selfishness and greed. The homes of 
the country—the faithful patrons of hus- 
bandry are largely the bedrock of the na- 
tion’s life in more senses than as 
furnishing a shelter, food and raiment. 

When the Great Master’sent man forth 
to “subdue the earth,” He knew what 
the command comprehended in _ its 
widest sense, and small indeed would 
the Eden left behind have seemed to 
man, could he have realized the grandeur 
and immensity of the “kingdom,” taken 
even in a literal sense, of which he was 
installed the master. With the key of 
“knowledge” so dearly bought, and 
woman the helper, went he forth to un- 
lock the hidden treasures and forces of 
the earth—sun and air—but the ‘‘sweat 
of the brow”? needed a degree of educa- 
tion and experience ere the eafth was 
made to “yield her fruits.” God set the 
example and sanctified His labor, and it 
is the duty and honor of the farmer, the 
Granger, to advance the calling, and to 
be “laborers together with Him, and 
helpers one of another.” 

That the farmers of this common- 
wealth do not receive a share of their 
labor commensurate with its valuable 
services, is too true, but sadder still is 
the fact that one cause is, they have 
not recognized their own worth— 
“scored” their own “record” in the pace 
of universal progress, but in discourage- 
ment have allowed others to make the 
“count” and award premiums. If they 
will but stand shoulder to shoulder on 
the God-given basis on which they co- 
operate, placing their faith in God and 
their own ranks, the unjust corpor- 
ations would have to disband their 
“trusts,” their bribery, and oppres- 
sions by monopolies and lay their 
unclean weapons at the feet of the 
great husbandry of our land. There 
must be cooperative work among the 
farmers—live work—and the stronger 
will be their individuality. And in all 
this it is woman’s sphere to revive and 
strengthen, to inculate also in their 
children the dignity and pride of their 
calling, their home and Grange. 

There is no station, where, if rightly 
exercised, the resources in their variety, 
physically, mentally and morally, con- 
duce to full perfection of a well balanced 
education for youth as in the farming 
towns and homes. 

There is much said and written of 
“higher education,” “culture and ¢he 
refinements of polite society,” much of 
which is very good, but many of the 
young are educated to so fine a point 
that their poor brains driven by the whip 
and spurs of the ambition and pride of 
their parents, are worn’ out, and their 
souls are starving for the ‘‘bread of life’’ 
and by the time they have ‘‘finished’’ or 
been finished, their physicians order 
them to some country farm home to par- 
take of the ‘milk and honey” of that 
peaceful abode, and walk forth and 
‘breathe deeply of nature’s God.” 

In the mean time, what is too often 
the trend of sons and daughters of the 
country? Sturdy, full of life and vigor, 


of what seems drudgery, they long to 
leave their homes, to their | 
fortunes”—and in doing so, help to fill} 
the depleted ranks of some distant city, Ss 
and where—alas—too often they come 
o “feed with the swine,” and before | 
many years they hardly recognize them- 5 


“seek 


selves as children of a once happy home— 
some dear old farm among the hills. 
Young hearts, if they but realize, can | 
fashion their day dreams as free and pure | 
in their exercise under the broad arch | 
of God’s blue ether, and their nightly | 
slumbers can be as peaceful and sweet 
from their cheerful service to their home, 
their country and their God—building 
and storing heart, brain, and sinew alike, 
feeling that it is especially their privilege 
“to possess clean hands and a pure 
heart.”” That it is their privilege to 
gain competence, education, self respect, 
and to take their places in the ranks of 
the world’s real workers—reformers— 
to realize in its best sense what it is to 
believe fully in the ‘‘Fatherhood of God,” 
and the “Brotherhood of Man,”’ and to 
rise up and call “blessed” the holy name 
of “mother”’—woman, who knows so 
long as there is sin and suffering, she is 
not emancipated from labors. 

The “Highest” dwells in the heart of 
the faithful matron of the Grange, and 
as an accessory her creative impulse is 





to take any other. 





evident “‘all along the line.” 
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This Plow is specially 


designed to meet the demands for a cheap and efficient Ice Cutter 
for farmers and dairymen. It will cut from 20 to 40 tons an hour, cutt ng the ice blocks 
square, which saves much labor in packiug The plow is about 4 ft.,8 in., in length. Teeth 
j and runners are adjustable and are made of the best steel. They can be set to cut fast or 
slow, according to power use« 
[Write for Catalogue and Price List to Maine Agency, 


BRENDALI & WHITNEY, 


PORTLAND, 


ANOTHER PUBLIC STATEMENT. 

I suffered a long time with chronic affection of 
the throat and lungs, which caused me to.cough 
very much, particularly at night. 


Cough Syrup, which gave me immediate relief, and I am entirely 

It is the most effective cough medicine I have ever use 
JOHN A. LEE, 

TO FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCES. 


When at Gardiner, Me., a friend recommended that I use 


cured. 


eRAY'S PATEY» 
ICE PLOW. 





ME. dtd 


et 

RED SEAL 
REP EME} 
I used Red Seal 


70 “Willow St., Rockland, Me. 





DSEALCO 


12 of - 


UCH'SYRUP 





for a very bad cough and cold, with which I suffered during the 
past winter, and which had settled into a difficult bronchial 
The first dose gave great relief, and the medicine effec- 


trouble. 


ted a complete cure in a very short time. 
are similarly affected I especially recommend it as in my judg- 
ment the very best —— re for all throat and lung troubles. 
B. CARLOWSY Calais, Me. 
Trav. Salesman for - A. Wood &Co., Wholesalers, Boston, 
Ask your druggist for RED Seal Cough Syrup. 


RED SEAL REMEDY CO., Rockland, Me. 





To all my friends who 


Insist on getting it. 





MM 


Tad 
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$ Perplexed. 


It ¢s em- 
barrassing 
to have sold 
more eggs 
than the 
hennery 
producing ; 
but by feed- 
ing Bow- 
ker’s Ani 
mal Mca 
the difficul- 
ty will be 


e 


— | 


remedied. 
It is a pure 
beef and 
bone ration, 
thoroughly cooked and easily di- 
gested. 





It makes hens lay; 

It makes chickens grow. 

Enough for 10 hens 3 —_— $1.00. 

Four times as much, $2.2 

Every poultry- keeper should have 
our little book, “The Egg,” sent 


free. 
C ' 
Te Bowker <3 cn tram st. BOSTON 


ninlatintintindind 


PECTACLES & EVE GLASSES. 


The Largest and Best oo 
Selected Stock in Augusta. 


No Charge for Accurate Fitting. 


What more acceptable to “the old folks at 
home” for a Xmas gift than a nice pair of 
glasses that you can buy for less than half 
the prices charged by traveling oculists and 
eye doctors, at PARTRIDGE’S Old Reliable 
Drug Store, right opp. Post Office, Augusta. 





—— 
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For A Horse. 


too hard 


skin diseases, 


For accident, 


work, and 
Phénol Sodique does won- 


ders. For all animals and 


and perhaps chafing under the restraint} human flesh. 


TANCE BROTHERS & WHITE, Philadelphia, 
At Aree Take no substitute. 





KEEPS YOUR CHICKENS 
Strong and Healthy; Prevents all Disease, 
Good for Moulting Hens. 


+ 
Soren Fenaseds. SLAY 
NS 
Kerio 


Maxe — 
ie (TION POWDER 


Ifyou AK E it send to us. Ask first, 
Sample for & =. . ange 85-6 B. oun 91.0, Six, 


LA 


ouse St, bowton, asm 


: “LOW-DOWN” WAGONS 


-<"* are protected from the storm. 
They never slip or fall getting in and out. 
churned. TH 

, You can get full particulars by writing the 
' PARSONS *‘LOW-DOWN’ WAGON co., 





ILEMEN 


Who ride in those famous 


They never have lame backs. 
Their milk is not 


EY LIVE LONG AND THEY PROSPER. 


Eariville, N. Y¥. 


Poultry Supplies---Special Offer, 
FOR $1.00 


WE> WILL SEND 
30 Ibs. CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS, 


10 “ BEEF SCRAPS, 

5 “ BOWKER'S ANIMAL MEAL, 
5 “ POULTRY BONE, 

1“ SUNFLOWER, 


1 pkg. PROLIFIC POULTRY FOOD, 
1 EGG RECORD. 

——ADDRESS 

KENDALL & WHITNEY, 


PORTL AN D, ME. 43 


AUCUSTA SAVINCS. BANK. 
ORGANIZED IN 1848. 





Assets, Nov. 1, 1892, #5,955,862.60. 
Surplus, $450,000, 


TrusTEEsS—Wm. 8. Badger, Artemas Libbey, 
J.H. Manley, L. C. Cornish, Lendall Titcom 
posits received and placed on interest the 
first day a every monte. 1 
rest paid or credited in account on 
first Wednesday of February and August. ond 
posits are exempt by law from all taxes, 
and accounts are strictly confidential. 
Especial privleges afforded to Executo 
Administrators, es ardians, Trustees, marri 
women and mino: 
"EDWIN ‘C. DUDLEY, Treasurer. 





_| Flour City Horse Power 
HAY PRESS. 
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ALL IRON 


vevy 









£ FOR CATA 
icaveTo 


"INWARD PRESS. 60. 


S Minneapolis, Minn. 






er 
Fastest Pressing, 
Simplest and Best. 
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PRESCRIPTIONS 
Carefully Prepared 


— BY— 


Registered Apothecaries 


THE FULLER DRUG STORE, 


Augusta, . 
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gh) and large can $50 
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INCUBATORS! 


In-Door and Out-Door Breode rs. 
” FIRST PREMIUY | 

Send for 104-page IIs. Cats aR 

Prairie State efnc ubator Co., Homer City, Pa, 





"seDP 
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== VICTOR 


; iINCUBATOR 


Hs atches Chickens by Steam. 
solutely self-regulating. 
The simplest, mest reliable. 
~ ap ye first-class Hatcher 
© marke Circulars free. 

GEO. ERTEL & CO., Quincy, 1. * 


INCUBATORS & BROODERS 


Lam eee chicks: *, aon oe eee 3 
onials ; send for catalogue. 


G. S. SINGER, Box 651. Ceptiagha, ©. 0. 


Y | betes : ‘Stay: On" a 


bd bt... bees 












BURLINGTON BLANKET C CO. Burlington Wis. 


Ww. Whitehouse, 
Attorney at lo”, _feeber and Pesler in Heal 
Estate. 0 Water St., Augusta, M 
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JoeB PRINTING. 


The Proprietors of the 


Maine Farmer 


-HAVE— 


Refitted in a Thorough Manner 


-THEIR - 


Job Printing Office 


—WITH— 


NEW PRESSES 


—AND— 


Modern Material. 


And having secured the services 
of first-class Job Printers, 
under the charge of an 
Experienced Foreman, 


They are now Prepared to 
Execute With Neatness 
and Despatch Every 


Variety of 


NEWSPAPER, BOOK 


—AND— 


Mercantile Job Printing. 


Pamphlets, 
Town Reports, 
Town Orders, 
Handbills, 
Catalogues, 
Circulars, 
Programmes, 
Briefs, Etc., 


Printed with Care and Accuracy. 


We do not undertake to compete 
with amateur offices, 
but will do 


mma Accurate Work 


AT FAIR PRICES. 


‘Orders by Mail Promptly Attended to, 


BADGER & MANLEY, 


Williams Block, Water St., 
Two Doors South of Kennebec Bridge, 


AUCUSTA, ME. 


ee eee ee 8828828 8 
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AYERS 
Sarsaparilla 


1s superior to all other preparation 
claiming to be blood-purifiers. Firs. 
of all, because the principal ingredi 
ent used in it is the extract of gen- 
uine Honduras sarsaparilla root, th 
variety Tichest in medicinal ae: 
ties. Also, be 
Cures Catarrh cause the yer 
low dock, being raised expressly fo: 
the Company, is always fresh an: 
of the very best kind. With equa 
discrimination and care, each of th 
other ingredients are selected an. 


compounded. It is 
THE 


Superior Medicinc 


because it is always the same in a} 

pearance, flavor, and effect, and, be- 
ing highly concentrated, only smal. 
doses are needed. It is, therefore, 
the most economical blood-purifier 


i istence. It 
Cur es alien food nour- 
SCROFULA 


ishing, work pleas- 

ant, sleep refresh- 
ing, and life enjoyable. It searches 
out all impurities in the system and 
expels them harmlessly by the natu- 
ral channels. AYER’S Sarsaparilla 
gives elasticity to the step, and im- 
parts to the aged and infirm, re- 
newed health, strength, and vitality. 


AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase 
Sold by all Drnggists; Price $1; six bottles, $5. 


€rgs others, will cure you 


CARTERS 


ITTLE 


IVER 
PILLS. 


URE 


Sick Headache and relieve all the troubles inci 
dent to a bilious state of the system, such as 

iness, Nausea. Drowsiness, Distress after 
eating, Pain in the Side, &c. While their most 
remarkable success has been shown in curing 


SICK 


Headache, yet Carter's Litrie Liver Pits 
are equally valuable in Constipation, curing 
and preventing this annoying complaint, while 

y also correct all disorders of the stomach, 
stimulate the liver and regulate the bowels. 
Even if they only cured 


HEA 


Ache they would be almost priceless to those 
who suffer from this distressing complaint; 
but fortunately their goodness does not end 
here, and those who once try them will find 
these little pills valuable in so many ways that 
they will not be willing to do without them. 
But after 


AC 

















is the bane of so many lives that here is where 
we make our great Our pills cure it 
while others do not. 


Carter’s Litrte Liver PIs are very small 
and very easy to take. One or two pills make 
@ dose. They are strictly vegetable and do 
not gripe or purge, but by their gentle action 
them. In vials at 25 cents: 
Sold everywhere, or sent by 


CARTER MEDICINE CO., New York. 


Anal] FIL, Small Dose, Small Price 


Ytems of General Hetws. 











The President has appointed B. Doe 
of Wisconsin, Assistant Secretary of 
War. 

There is an army of 117,000 unem- 
ployed in Chicago. 

Attorney General Olney, in his annual 
report, advocates the building of two 
government prisons. 

The Ferris wheel of Midway fame is to 
be taken to New York and be made a 
permanent attraction there. 

The new U, S. cruiser ‘‘Marblehead”’ 
shows on trial twenty knots an hour, 
and this will give her makers a bonus of 
$175,000. 

The President sent to the Senate the 
nomination of Charles W. Dabney, Jr., 
Tennessee, to be Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, vice Edward Willits, re- 
signed. 

At the municipal election in Boston, 
on Tuesday, Nathan Matthews, Jr., dem- 
ocrat, was reélected Mayor over Thomas 
N. Hart, republican, by 5138 plurality. 
License was carried by about 10,000 ma- 
jority. 

The Southern Female University at 
Birmingham, Ala., burned Wednesday 
night. The loss is $60,000. Minne Dean 
of Warrior, Als., perished and three 
others were badly injured. The balance 
of the girls narrowly escaped with their 
lives. 

The internal revenue collections for 
the district of New Hampshire, which 
comprises that State, Maine and Vermont, 
for November, were $35,813. The total 
collections so far this year are $1,975,- 
964, an increase of $514,284 over last year 
for the same time. 

The coroner's jury declares that Prof. 
Tyndall died from an overdose of chloral 
taken by mistake. Mrs. Tyndall testi- 
fied that she administered the chloral 
through a mixing of bottles, and when 
the professor discovered it he said: 
“You have killed your John.” 

Rev. Andrew McKeown, D. D., died at 
the home of his son-in-law, Lewis B. 
Porter, at Watertown, Mass., Monday, 
aged 70 years. The deceased was one of 
the most eloquent, able and renowned 
Methodist preachers in the country, and 
has had settlements in Maine. 

Thursday forenoon, fire was discover- 
ed in the new Steamer Bangor lying at 
the Atlantic Works, East Boston. The 
fire originated in the paint shop and 
spread rapidly. The damage will 
amount to $30,000; insured. The Ban- 
gor was built for the Bangor Steamboat 

o., and launched Oct. 26. 

Hawaiian advices brought by the 
steamer Arawa, which sailed from Hon- 
olulu Dec. 4th, state that Queen Liliuo- 
kalani has not been restored to the 
throne, and that there has been no 
trouble in Honolulu. And the people 
there don’t propose to permit her to be 
restored. 

Sunday morning masked men entered 
the Chicago & Great Western depot at 
St. Charles, Ill, bound, gagged and 
blindfolded night operator Foster, and 
then blew open the safe. After securi 
what money and checks it contain 
oe rob Foster of his gold watch 
and decamped. Shortly after, Foster 
was found by trainmen and released. 


a) 





Zoar, alittle hamlet and a wild ex- 
panse of hill and rocks in the quiet town 
of Charlemont, Mass., is in a thrill of 
excitement over the discovery of gold 
there. “Uncle” Frank Doplse, an old 
miner, saw surface indications and pur- 
chased with Louis Couit enough land to 
cover the supposed vein of gold and sil- 
ver. The surface ore assays $2.50 to the 
ton. It may turn out like all the “gold 
mines” in Maine. 

Shortly after noon, Thursday, while 
Cashier Campbell of the South Bend 
National Bank, South Bend, Ind., was 
at dinner, Assistant Cashier Kelly, who 
resides in the rear cf the building, was 
called to his front door byaman. While 
he was there another man effected an 
entrance to the vault and took $15,900 
ingold and bills. The robber escaped by 
means of the back door before Mr. Kelly 
again passed through the building. The 
money was not missed until some time 
after Cashier Campbell returned from 
dinner. 

The city of Ironwood, Mich., a place 
of some 8000 inhabitants, is in a most de- 

lorable condition. The mines that 

eretofore have yielded $250,000 per 
month, are nearly all shut down. Only 
250 men are at work on small pay, where 
furmerly several thousand were em- 
ployed. Five thousand people in the 
city, with the themometer varying below 
zero, must be supported by charity. No 
money is to be —— as there is no 
work todo. The merchants have furn- 
ished supplies, and charged the same to 
the county, but this is now stopped. 
Public charity is helping them out. 








BIG HORSE SALE. 


With commendable enterprise Mr. J. 
F. Barrett of Deering has held his second 
annual sale of horses, and established 


the fact that here in Maine there is an 
opportunity for these regular sales where 
fully average prices may be obtained. 
Everyone expected that prices would 
rule low, also that quality would in 
general determine price, and in this no 
one was disappointed. Compared with 
sales elsewhere the prices were fairly 
well maintained, but compared with 
breeding and cost of producing, they 
were ruinously low. 
Sales. 

Bay filly, 1892, by Whips, Jr.,dam by Port- 
land Pilot; started at $10, sold for $40. 

Chestnut gelding, 1892, by Whips, Jr., dam 
by Cadet; started at $40, sold for $90. 

Brown gelding, 1892, by Whips, Jr., dam by 
Inca; started at $25, sold for $35. 

Brown filly, 1891, by Whips, Jr., dam by 
Inca; started at $50, sold for $200. 

Lady Fergurson, mare by Inca; started at 
$50, sold for $80. 

Fannie B., b f, 1890, by Hudson, dam by 
Portland Pilot; started at $25, sold for $65. 

Accident, b g, 1890, by Hudson, dam by 
Sherman Black Hawk; started at $125, sold 
for $220. 

Little May, bl m, 1881, 
dam by Sherman Black 
$100; sold for $145. 

Rosie, ch f, 1890, by Stamboul, dam by 
Blondette; started at $300, sold for $420. 

Knight Errant, b horse, 1888, by Hamlin’s 
Almont, dam by Mambrino King; started at 
$300, sold for $395. 

One pair gray draft horses, 8 and 11 years, 
2200 pounds, sold for $295. 

John Barrett, bl c, 1893, by Westland, dam 
by Sir Charles; started at $50, sold for $90. 

Bay foal, 1893 by Westland, dam by Carroll 
Boy ; started at $35, sold for $55, 

Lass of Maine, ch f, 1890, by_ Prescott, dam 
by Redwood ; started at $75, sold for $145. 

Black Strap Maid, b f, 1890, by Prescott, 
dam by Carroll Boy; started at $100, sold for 
$110. 

Priscilla. b m, 1885, by Carroll Boy; started 
at $50, sold for $60. 

Doxology, b m, 1882, by Redwood, dam by 
Pequawkette ; started at $125, sold for $150. 

Cushnoc Wilkes, b h, 1889, by Red Hawk, 
dam by Cushnoc; started at $100, sold for 
$240. 

Westlawn, ch g, 1890, by Westland, dam by 
Startle’s Hambletonian; started at $150, sold 
for $195. 

Samuel, b g,1887, by Transcendent,dam by 
St. Elmo; started at $75, sold for $95. 

Artemus, Jr., b h, 1882 by Artemus, dam 
Kenda; started at $165, sold for $290. 

Artemus Duke, b g, 1890, by Artemus, dam 
by Volunteer; started at $40, sold for $100. 

Kenda, b m, 1875, by Independent Dick; 
started at $50, sold for $75. 

u Westland, br f, 1890, by Westland, 
dam by Black Diamond; started at $200, 
sold for $355, 

Katrina Wilkes, br m, 1888, by Sherman, 
dam Kenda; started at $200, sold for $295. 

mma Westland, br f, 1892, by Westland, 
dam by Charles M.; started at $205, sold for 


90. 

Chestnut filly, 
$125, sold for $150. 

Da pple gray gelding, 1888; started at $100, 


sold for $ ; 
1889, by Winthrop 


Wy Portland Pilot, 
awk; started at 






1892, by Hugo; started at 
0. 


Phil McIntosh, b ¢. 
Pilot, dam by Sawyer Horse ;’ started at $50, 
sold for $110. : 

Bonnie, b g, 1891, by Portland Pilot, dam by 
Sawyer Horse; started at $50, sold for $70. 

Betty Martin, b f, 1892, by Pickpocket, dam 
by Lone Star; started at $25, sold for oss. 

Tiptoe, br g, 1892, by Pickpocket, dam by 
Lone Star; started at $50, sold for $70. - 

Milo, bg, 1891, by Pickpocket; started at 
$30, sold for $45. 

Tyro, bg, 1890, by Pickpocket; started at 
$50, sold for $80. 

Brown Colt, 1892, by Westland, dam by 
Palmer Knox; started at $50, sold for $100. 

Bay filly, 1892, by Westland; started at $75, 
sold for $95. 

Bessie H., br f, 1890, by Gloster, dam by 
Lothair, Jr.; started at $200, sold for $280. 

Merry Boy, br c, 1891, by Westland, dam by 
Daniel Lambert; started at $25. sold for $35. 

Esther, ch f, 1892, by Col. West, dam by 
Mambrino Patchen; started at $45, sold for 

70. 

Saddler, b m, 1884, Thoroughbred ; started 
at $25, sold for \ 

Saddler Foal, b f. 1893, by Col. West, dam 
Saddler; started at $25, sold for $30. 

Juenetta, b f, 1891, by Sir Junius, dam by 
som of Lewiston Bay; started at $50, sold for 

Bay Gelding, 1892, by Artemus Jr., dam by 
Chas. Gilman; started at $25, sold for $35. 

Fairview, br c, 1890, by Westland, dam 
Kenda; sold for $50. 

Spanish Girl, b f, 1890, by Prince Allen; 
started at $95, sold for $105. ; 

Lady Lambert, ch m, 1877, by Daniel Lam- 
bert; sold for $100. 

Lady Fogg, br f, 1892, by Col. West, dam by 
= Diamond; started at $100, sold for 

oo. 

Pair gray work horses, 3000 lbs.; started 
$175, sold for $200. 


SOMETHING FOR NOTHING. 

If a farmer intends to keep poultry he 
should at least aim to have something 
worth having. The scrubs on the farm 
are nondescripts—nothing—so far as 
their breeding is concerned. There is 
no uniformity in common stock, and 
there is no method that will apply to 
a flock of common hens to the advantage 
of their owner. The large hen and the 
small hen are together, and the active 
foragers are in company with those of 
an opposite disposition.” If a flock of 
common hens are found that have shown 
themselves better than the average, in- 
vestigation will bring forth the fact from 
the farmer that has had “some Brahma” 
or “some Plymouth Rock” in them, but 
beyond that point his knowledge of 
them ceases. It is not creditable to the 
majority of farmers that they cannot 
easily distinguished their breeds of 
fowls. In fact, some of them are not 
familiar with the breeds of animals. To 
know the breeds is more important than 
all the other laws of farming, as no cor- 
rect management for profit can be practic- 
ed unless the farmer knows what he is 
using in the shape of live stock. He 
can waste all that he produces as food, 
or he can derive a profit, according to 
his knowledge of his stock. The same 
applies to poultry. The breed is the 
foundation of success. 


—Mrs. J. C. Demerritt of West Dover 
maised from an old pasture of eight 
acres, 282 bushels of oats, with five 
hundred pounds of phosphate to the 
acre, and 420 bushels of potatoes. Now 
tell us if it pays to use fertilizers. She 
also raised mixed grain to the amount 
of 293 bushels. 


—The York County Agricultural So- 
ciety is negotiating for the purchase of 
the Saco Driving Park and buildings. 
The majority of the owners of the park 
have consented to the sale, and the deal 
— lacks a formal vote of the associa- 

ion. 

















The Markets. 


REPORT OF WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON 
LIVE STOCK MARKET. 








(Specially Reported for the Maine Farmer | 
Live Srock Yarps, Dee. 12, 1693. 
At BRIGHTON. 


i; s > ¢ 
Maine Drovers. & = 3 2 
me oF 
Estimated arrivals on 
late trains, 250 200 140 
AT SOMERVILLE. 
N. E.D. M. & W. Co., 1227 
C. 8. Hassell, 220 


THE AGGREGATE OF LIVE STOCK AT 
WATERTOWN AND BRIGHTON YARDS. 

Cattle, 2,719; sheep, 16,063; hogs, 

28,626; calves, 1,032; horses, 317. 
MAINE STocK AT MARKET. 

Cattle, 250; sheep, 1,647; calves, 140; 

horses, 77. P 
CaTTLE Exports FOR OLD ENGLAND. 

The full complement of cattle expor- 
ted from Boston for the week was 1,459 
head with the English market as last 
week 114@11{c. dressed weight. Some 
Christmas cattle going over and on the 
way. 

How We Found THE MARKET. 

Owing to the little flurry in prices on 
cattle last week, the market was more 
heavily stocked than the market required, 
therefore prices had to knock under to 
the tune of 44@'¢c. per pound. Maine 
drovers did decidedly wrong in market- 
ing so many cattle for beef. Sales at 
3@6\¢c.; fancy, 7@8c., dressed weight. 

A demand for good lambs, but no im- 
provement from last week. Arrivals 
have for the past few weeks been light, 
and butchers ordered a good line of 
Western and Canadian lambs. Sales at 
144@3c. for old sheep, and 3@4'¢c. for 
lambs. 

The hog market has not changed for 
the past two weeks with no lack of sup- 
ply. Western hogs are laid down here 
at 5144@6c., live weight, per lb., and 
Northern hogs at 63¢c., dressed weight. 

A quick trade in veal calves with ready 
sale for all desirable lots. Best selling 
at 53;@6\4c., a pound, and the more 
common at 244@5c., and lots of good 
calves on the market. 

Dealers are having a fair trade for de- 
sirable milch cows that give a good mess 
of milk; $50@$65 are received for some 
of the cows sold. Common grades at $20 
@$38. 

The trade in business and driving 
horses has not improved; one can buy 
good horses at $130@$160. These rates 
do not include very fine horses which 
are scarce, and sell from $50@$150 
and higher. Common light horses at 
$50@$100, fresh from the country. 

Live poultry—Near to a ton on the 
market, selling at 8@10c. per lb. 

SALES OF MAINE STOCK. 

The stock train was late and it was im- 
possible to secure sales until’ Wednes- 
day. 

REMARKS. 

Heavy shipments of United States cat- 
tle to England made during this week, 
and they will aggregate a good many 
hundred, and upon arrival will prove 
too many for the demand, then, as a re- 
sult, a downfall in prices. A _ little 
stiffening of the market always brings 
in more stock, which, not handled read- 
ily, has to be sold at under price. The 
home cattle market does not differ in 
any respect from the foreign. Dealers 
that are from the country, having sold 
their cattle at firm prices, go back and 
almost always increase shipments the 
following week, to their own hurt. We 
will give Maine dealers credit in being 
fairly cautious as to the amount of stock 
they ship in, thereby saving many losses 
that others incur. We are in for it for 
several winter months, and we would 
advise our Maine friends to watch the 
weather and markets closely, and ship in 
stock at the most favorable times. 

LATE SALES AT BriGHTON LAsT WED- 
NESDAY. 

Store stock in fair supply, particularly 
milch cows, that were selling fair where 
the quality was decently good. W. W. 
Hall sold 1 steer, of 1070 Ibs., at 3%4c., 
and 1 bull, of 1000 lbs., for $22. P. W. 
Thompson & Son sold 2 milch cows, of 
choice quality, at $55 each; 1 pair work- 
ing oxen, girthing 7 feet, live weight 
3200 lbs., at $125. R. Connors sold 2 
nice milkers at $50 each. I. C. Libby & 
Son sold 2 extra milch cows at $40 each; 
1 very choice cow at $60. P. F. Litchfield 
sold milch cows from $40@$60. J. 5S. 
Henry sold several nice cows from $50 
@$58; 10 extra cows, $40@$48. Remick 
& Cheney sold 1 nice springer at $50. 

BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
Boston, Decemover 12, 1893. 

There are reports of rather more busi- 
ness in flour within a couple of days, 
with considerable sales of spring pa- 
tents at $4 15@84 40 for round lots. 
Quotations here, including the jobbing 
prices, are at: Fine and supers, $2 75@ 
$3 25; extra and seconds, $2 60@$3 00; 
Minnesota bakers’, clear and straight, 
$2 75@$3 80: winter, clear and straight, 
$3 25@$3 60; winter patent, $3 60@ 
$4 20; spring patent, $3 90@$4 60. 

Corn is quiet and steady. The quota- 
tions on corn to arrive are at 47@47\<e. 
for new high mixed; country yellow, 
48c.; old No. 2 yellow, 49c. The spot 
market is quiet at 47@47\¢c. for new 
steamer yellow, which is about all the 
corn there is offering. 

Oats are dull, and the market on oats 
to arrive is easier at 37@38¢c. for 
clipped, with fancy heavy at 39c. The 
spot market is also a shade easier at: 
Clipped, 37@37!c.; fancy. 39c.; No. 2 
white, 36'4@37c,; No. 3 white, 36c.; 
mixed, 35@36ec. 

The meal markets are quiet, and oat- 
meal is lower; Kiln dried cornmeal for 
export, $2.10@2 15 per bbl; bag meal 
94@96c; yellow granulated $2.75@290; 


ground and rolled oatmeal, $4.30@4.50) 


per bbl.; cut oatmeal, $4.55@4.75 per 
bbl.; rye, 60@65c. per bush., for dealers, 
and 68c. job lots; rye flour, $3.50@3.75 
per bbl. 

Hay is steady, with good hay firm. 
A few choice cars sold yesterday at $18. 
Low grades are dull and easy. Millfeed 
is uncharged at $17@17.25 for sack 
spring bran to arrive sack winter, $18@- 
18.25 sack spring middlings, $17.75; sack 
winter $18@19.50. 

There is a better demand for butter, 
with a firmer market; Fancy creameries, 
in small packages, 29@29'¢c.; Western 
creamery, extra, 27'¢@28'¢c.; first and 
tield, 25@26c.; imitation creamery, 23@ 
24c.; factory, 18@22c.; Northern cream- 
ery, extra, 28!4@29c.; Northern dairy, 
23@25c.; Eastern creamery, extra, 27@ 
28. These are prices for round lots. 
Jobbing lots and fancy Jots cost more. 

Cheese is very steady: Northern full 
creams and twins, 1144@12'¢c.; fair to 
good, 9'¢@10'¢c.; Western choice, 10@ 
llige.; fair to good, 8@9c.; sage, 13@ 
13'¢c.; Liverpool is quoted at 55s. 

Eggs are dull, with the offerings free, 
except for fresh, which are firm: East- 
ern fancy, fresh, 3 .; Eastern fresh, 
27@28e.; provincial, 22@25c.; Michigan, 
25 ¢@2ic.; Western, 22@24'¢c.; held, 19 
@2I1c.; limed, 194¢@2I1c. 

Potatoes are steady, with a fair trade: 
Houlton and Aroostook Hebrens, 65@ 
70c.; Houlton and Aroostook Rose, 55©® 
60c.; New York Stars and Burbanks, 55 
@60c.; Dakota Reds, .; Chenan- 
goes, 58@60c.; Virginia Cloth Heads, 
extras, $2 25; Double Heads, $3. 

Apples held very firm, but the cold 
weather stops trade: No. 1 Baldwins, 
Greenings and Kings, $3 25@$3 50 per 





bbl.; fair to good, $2 756@$3 00; seconds, 
$2 60@$2 25; Gravensteins, $3 00@ 
$3 25. 

Chickens are dull and easy. Turkeys 
are a little stronger; Northern and East- 
ern turkeys, 12@l5c.; Western, 10@12c; 
chickens, 7@12c.; fancy 14@lic. 


AUGUSTA CITY MARKET. 


(Corrected weekly for the Maine Farmer.] 


WepnNespay, Dec. 13. 
AppLes — New, $2,00@$3.00 per bbl. 





Beans—Pea beans $2 00@$2 25; Yel- 
low Eyes $2 25. 
Butrer—Ball butter 20 to — 25c. 


Creamery 28c. 

CHEESE—Factory and domestic new 
10@12e. 

CotTron SEED MrgaL—$1 50 per cwt. 

Eeos—Fresh, 26c per dozen. 

FLovr—St. Louis $4 00@$4 50; Patent 
$4 50@$5 00. 

Grain—Corn 5c; oats 48c; barley 65c; 
Rye $1 25. 

Hay—Loose 315@17; pressed $18@20. 

STRAW—$7 75@$8.00 

HipEs AND Sxkins—Cow hides, 3c, 
dividing on 90 Ibs; ox hides, 4'4c; bulls 
and stags, 2\¢c. 

Lime AND Cement—Lime $1 10 per 
cask; cement $1 75. 

Larp—Tierce 12c; in tins 11c. 

Mrat—Corn 60c; rye 90@$1 00. 

SsHorts—$1 20@1 25 per hundred. 

Provisions—Clear salt pork 12@14c. 
beef per side 6@8c; ham 14@14}¢c; fowls, 
10@12c; chickens, 12@15c; turkeys 17 to 
20c. spring lamb, 8c; veals, 7@8c; 
round hog, 64%. 

PropucE—Potatoes, 50@60c per 
bushel; cabbages, $1.00 per hundred; 
beets, 50c. per bushel; turnips, 50c per 
bushel; squash, $1 00 per hundred. 








PORTLAND MARKET. 





WEDNESDAY, Dec. 13. 

AppLes—Eating, $3.50@$3 75 per bbl. ; 
common, $1 75@$2 50 per bbl; evaporat- 
ed 9@10c. per Ib. 

BuTTER—20@21c. for choice family; 
creamery, 28@29e. 

BEANs-—Pea, $1 95@2 00; Yellow Eyes, 
$2 25@2 35. 

CHEESE—Maine and Vermont Factory, 
124%@13\4c; N. Y. Factory, 1244@13 ce. 

FLour—Superfine, $2 80@$3 10; Spring 
X and XX, $3 15@3 25; Roller Michigan, 
$3 75@4 00; St. Leuis Winter Patents, 
mM 4 45. 

FisH—Cod Shore, $5 25@5 50; Scaled 





herring per box, 14@19c; Mackerel, 
shore, extra, $17 00@18 C0. 
Grarin—Corn, bag lots, 54c; oats 


42@43c; cotton seed, car lots, $26 0 
27 00; cotton seed, bag lots, $27 0 


28 00; sacked bran, car lots, $17 00@ 
bag lots, $18 


18 50; sacked bran, 
19 00; middlings, car lots, $2000@21 50; 


middlings, bag lots, $21 00@23 00. 

Larp—rer tierce, 7'5@94c per lb.; 
per tub, 744@94e; pail, 74%4@11k. 

PoraToOEs—70@T5ec per bu. 

Provisions—Fowl, 9@11c.; chickens, 
12@14c.; turkeys, 15¢c; eggs, 28@30c.; 
extra beef, $9 50@9 75; pork backs, 18 00@ 
$1850; clear, 1800@1850; hams, 10@ 
104ce; covered, 11@11's. 


BANGOR PRODUCE MARKET. 


WEDNESDAY, Dec. 13. 

AppLes—Choice strung, 5@6c per 
Ib.; choice sliced, 8@10c. 

Beans—Yellow eyes, $2 15@$2 25 per 
bush.; hand picked pea, $2 50@$2 75. 

Burrer—Best, 23@26c per lb.; fair to 
good, 21@23c. 

EaGs—26@27c per doz. 

CyrEESE--—Best factory, per lb., (new) 
12@13c; best dairy, per lb., (new) 12@ 
13c. 

PrRovisions—Pork, round hog, per Ib., 
8c. Chickens, 15@20c. Turkeys, none 
in the market. 

GrRAIN—Oats, prime country, new, 40c. 

Hay—Best loose, $16 00. 

Corn—60c; meal, 56c. 

PotaTors—40@45c per bu. 


CHICAGO CATTLE MARKET. 


Cuicaeo, Dec. 12, 1893. 
The cattle market—Receipts, 6,000; 
shipments,—; the market is dull and 








easy; Christmas steers $5 75@$6 15; 
common to extra steers $3 25@8$5 15; 
stockers and feeders at $2 25@$3 05; 


cows and bulls $1 25@83 40; calves, at 
$2 25@$6 00. 

Hogs—Receipts, 26,000; shipments,—; 
market weak; heavy at $4 85@85 35; 
common to choice mixed at $4 90@$5 35; 
choice assorted, $5 35@85 40; light, 
$5 00@$5 30; pigs at $4 30@85 25. 

Sheep—Receipts, 13,000; shipments— ; 
market firmer; poor to choice at $1 00@ 
$3 50; lambs, $2 75@$4 65; Christmas 
sheep, $3 75>@$4 50. 





NEW YORK STOCK AND MONEY MARKET. 


New York, Dec. 12. 


New 4’s reg., Py 11334 
New 4’s coun., 11434 
United States 2's reg., 951 
Central Pacific Ists, 105 1 
Denver & R. G. Ists, 112 
Erie 2ds, 75% 





Kansas Pacific Consols, 92 

Oregan Nav. Ists, 10446 

Kansas Pacific Ists, 104 
—C. H. Doe & Son of Caribou recent- 


wo 
i~ 9 


ly threshed bushels of wheat, 


machine measure, for Geo. E. Ross, it 
being the product of two acres of land. 
These gentlemen also threshed 964 
bushels of wheat, strike measure, for 
John Eddy, it having been raised on 
25g acres. Mr. Eddy also raised four 
bushels of beans on 17 square rods of 
land. There are some good farmers in 
Caribou. 





Delaware has 9900 farms, valued at 
$37,000,000. The State produced in 1889 
4,000,000 bushels of corn and 1,200,000 of 


wheat. It exports every year 7,000,000 
quarts of strawberries and 55,000,000 
baskets of peaches. 
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GENTLEMEN :—I have been for 
with pe in a very form. 
different no relief until I began 

use 


—Harvest Moon Grange, Thorndike, 
elected officers, Saturday, Dec. 9th: 

Master—Virgil N. Higgins. 

Overseer—John Perley. 

Lecturer—Mrs. O. J. Cornforth. 

Steward—Joseph Stevens. 

Asst. Steward—Herbert Wing. 

Chaplain—Rev. E. E. Ware. 

Treasurer—D. A. McManus. 

Secretary— Albert Murch. 

Gate Keeper—Bert Stevens. 

Pomona— Mrs. M. Ware. 

Ceres—Mrs. E. Murch. 

Flora—Mrs. F. Gordon. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Mrs. E. Harmon. 

—The next meeting of Androscoggin 
County Grange will be held inG. A. R. 
Hall, Auburn, first Wednesday in Jan. 
10 A. M. Programme, election and in- 
stallation of officers. Basket picnic din- 
ner; coffee will be furnished by a com- 
mitfee. Come one, come all. 

. E. H. Lipsy, Sec. 

—Oxford Pomona Grange met with 
Paris Grange No. 44, South Paris, Dec. 
5th. A large number in attendance. 
All the officers were present except 
Overseer, (who was away on jury duty). 
Assistant Steward and Pomona, A. A. 
Bird, S. E. Jackson and W. S. Starbird, 
were chosen a committe on applications 
for the fifth degree. J. A. Bradbury F. 
L. Wyman, Carrie A. Roberts were ap- 
pointed committee on time and place 
for the next meeting. 

Reports were made from Hebron, 
Paris, Norway, Bear Mountain, Union, 
West Paris, Frederic Robie, Franklin, 
Crooked River, and Fryeburg Granges. 
Ceres read a letter from Pomona, who 
is in California. J. A. Roberts gave no- 
tice of a Farmers’ Institute at Norway, 
Friday, Dec. 8th. President Geo. F. 
Hammond gave notice of annual meet- 
ing of Oxford Patrons Fire Insurance 
Association. Sister Carrie A. Briggs gave 
a partial report on woman’s work in the 
Grange. Committee on candidates re- 
ported three candidates. Conferred the 
fifth degree on the same. Finance Com- 
mittee reported the accounts of the 
Secretary and Treasurer correct. Secre- 
tary and Treasurer reported. Dinner. 

Committee on time and place reported: 
Time first Tuesday in January; place 
Norway. Remarks were made by 8. D. 
Marshall on codperation with the State 
Grange in purchasing fertilizers. Pro- 
ceeded to the election of officers; C. H. 
George, F. J. Sawyer and Chandler Swift, 
were appointed a committee to sort and 
count votes at the east end of the hall, 
and the lady officers a committee for 
same at the west end of the hall. Bal- 
lotted and elected: 

Master—Loren T. Brett. 

Overseer—J. A. Roberts. 

Lecturer—Geo. Q. Perham. 

Gate Keeper—B. C. Curtis. 

Steward—A. B. Briggs. 

Secretary—J. A. Bradbury. 

Treasurer—Fred Rowe. 

Asst. Steward—aA. A. Bird. 

Chaplain—Nathan W. Millett. 

Ceres—Hannah A. Carter. 

Flora—Ella Rowe. 

Pomona—Carrie A. Roberts. 

Lady Asst. Steward—L. E. Jackson. 

—At the annual meeting of Readfield 
Grange, No. 217, on Saturday, Dec. 9, 
| the following officers were elected for 
| the ensuing year: 

Master—A. T. Clifford. 

Overseer—C. A. Mace. 

Lecturer—G. C. Nickerson. 

Steward—J. B. Mayhew. 

Asst. Steward—Bert Mace. 

Chaplain—Huldab Poole. 

Treasurer—A. W. Brainerd. 

Secretary—W. T. Mace. 

Gate Keeper—Kate E. Ladd. 

Pomona—Emily A. Mayhew. 

Flora—Mary E. Brainerd. 

Ceres—Sylvia A. Packard. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Arizetta Stevens. 

—The annual meeting of Excelsior 
Grange No. 5, P. of H., was held Thurs- 
day, Dec. 7, at Grange Hall, Poland. 
Worthy Master C. H. Cobb in the chair. 
Conferred third and fourth degrees on 
four candidates, then proceeded to elect 
officers for the ensuing year. Elected: 

Master—P. P. Pulsifer. 

Overseer—F. O. Everett. 

Lecturer—Eliza P. Knowlton. 

Steward—F. E. Ayer. 

Assistant Steward—M. M. Burnham. 

Chaplain—I. W. Harris. 

Treasurer—H. True. 

Secretary—Chas. L. Pulsifer. 

Gate Keeper—Geo. G. Field. 

Pomona—Mrs. F. O. Everett. 

Flora—Mrs. 8S. O. Russell. 

Ceres—Mrs. P. P. Pulsifer. 

Lady Asst. Steward—Annie Doten. 

Chorister—J. W. Whitman. 

Organist—Mrs. C. M. Jordan. 

A “harvest feast’? was prepared in the 
spacious dining hall, and the tables, 
which seat about one hundred, were 
well filled. Excelsior Grange is in a 
prosperous condition. Membership, 222; 
a gain of 46 this year. 

—York county Deputy, Seth Sinnott, 
made a trip to North Alfred, Dec. 
5th, and organized a Grange, with very 
flattering prospects. Itiscomposed of 36 
charter members, all good farmers and 
their families, and many of them well to 
do and influential men, many more to 
follow. Before leaving the place of or- 
ganizing, they were planning a hal) for 
their use, which they are to erect at 
once. 








FIRES IN MAINE. 

Fire in Baring, Tuesday night, the 5th, 
burned a barn owned by William Strout, 
with hay, grain, eight cows, a horse, two 
hogs, harnesses and farming implements. 
The loss is $1500; insurance $200. A 
lantern was upset, causing the fire. 

The potato house at Presque Isle, 
owned by the Jarvis Hayward estate, 
and occupied by Richard Snow, was 
burned early Tuesday evening, the 5th. 
Mr. Snow had 1200 or 1300 barrels of po- 
tatoes in the building; L. E. Hayden 
had 500 barrels stored there; Charles 
Seeley 200 barrels; George Akley about 
200 barrels, and also a number of other 





parties. The building was insured for 
$1600. Mr. Snow’s stock was insured 


for $1500. 

The Atkinson House Furnishing Co., 
in Portland, was burned out Monday 
night. The building and stock is a total 
loss, about $130,000; insurance, $75,000. 

A dwelling on Wellman street, Lewis- 
ton, owned by A. F. Turgeon, and occu- 
pied by F. H. Turgeon was burned fiat 
Saturday night. The occupants were 
absent from home, so nothing was saved. 
The building was valued at $4,500 and 
was partially insured. 





A Timely Bit of Advice. 

In these times of grip and pneumonia 
it is of great importance that we should 
know where to look for a safe and sure 
remedy. A slight cold may become a 
serious one, the scarcely noticeable pain 
in the chest is too often the forerunner 
of pneumonia. The first cough may 
lead to consumption (a cough is always 
dangerous). Never neglect a cold or 
cough for even one day, but get at once, 
as a safe and sure remedy, Kemp’s Bal- 
sam, the best cough cure, which is rec- 
ommended on all sides. It should be 
kept in the house regularly to avoid 
delay when needed. It is sold at all the 
drug stores. 





No better preparation for the hair has 
ever been invented than Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor. It restores the original color to 


faded and gray hair, and imparts that 
natural gloss and freshness, every one so 
much admires. Its reputation is world- 








Flarried. 


In Anoka, Minn., Hartley A. Berry of 
Brownville, Me., to Miss Edna Merrill of 
Anoka, Minn., formerly of Brownville. 

In Aurora, Nov. 30, Wardwell Vague of 
Amherst, to Miss Etta E. Crosby of Aurora. 

In Bath, Dec. 5, Ca t. Angus McLeod of 
Boston, Mass., to Miss Alice Maude, daughter 
of the late Capt. Eben and Abbie Donnell 
Colburn of Belfast. 

In Boethbay Harbor, Nov. 27, Albert Mur- 
ray, Jr., of Boothbay Harbor, to Miss Nettie 
Hutchins of Boothbay. 

In Bar Harbor, Nov. 29, Thomas Gutherie 
to Miss Ina Webber, both of Bar Harbor. 

In Belfast, Dec. 2, Joseph W. Crockett to 
Miss Minnie Mathews, both of Belfast. 

_In Bethel, Nov. 28, John Clinton Metcalf of 
farmington, to Miss Ethel May Walker of 

1el. 

In Bangor, Dec. 6, Elias Reed to Miss 
dennie Barker, both of Bowdoinham 

In Calais, Nov. 30, Frank J. Hogan to Miss 
Bertha M. Moore, both of Calais; Nov. 25, 
Frank A. Hartford of St. Stephen, N. B., to 
Miss Maud L. Lillo of Calais. 

In Carmel, Dec. 2, C. A. Willard to Miss 
Lizzie Curtis, both of Etna. 

In Chesterville, Nov. 30, Elmer W. Adams 
of Jay, to Miss Lillie F. Merchant of Wilton; 
Nov. 29, D. Murray Travis of South Framing. 
ham, Mass., to Miss Clara A. Robbins of 
Chesterville. 


In Durham, Nov, 29, Fred A. Goddard of 
Lynn, Mass., to Miss Charity E. Brown of 
Derham. = ' 

n Eastport, Nov. 23, Alvin C. Cox to Miss 
Helen M. Thompeon, both of Eastport; Nov. 
29, George D. Hunt of Wollaston, Mass.. to 
Miss Annie F. Robinson of Eastport; Dec. 2, 
Arthur M. Farris to Mrs. Hortense McLeese, 
both of Eastport. 

In East Raymond. Dec. 7, Oliver P. Jordan 
of Raymond, to Mrs. Lucretia A. Mains of 
Windham. 

In Ellsworth, Noy. 30, Edward T. Finn to 
Mrs. Alice G. Rollins, both of Ellsworth 
Falls; Dec. 2, Willis M. Foster to Miss Cath- 
erine M. Finn, both of Ellsworth. 

_In East Boston, Nov. 21, Asa Green to Miss 
Ella E. Colson. 

In East Corinth, Nov. 22, Fred Akin of 
Sangerville, to Miss Harriet Hewett Black- 
well of Corinth, 

In Fairfield, Sept. 24, Arthur Wardwell of 
passeld. to Miss Jennie L. Burrill of Skow- 
1egan. 

In Farmington, Dec. 2, Wm. E. Menzies to 
Miss Annie Lawry, both of Farmington. 

In Gardiner, Nov. 25, Duncan Campbell to 
Miss Helen Freeman; Noy. 30, Robert Hill to 
Nov. 27, Danie! Hattin 








Miss Alice Matthews; 
to Miss Albertha Weymouth 

In Gorham, Nov. 29, John N. Fogg to Miss 
Jennie L. Carver; Nov. 30, Frederick Charles 
Harding to Miss Lillian G. Strout, both of 
Gorham. | 

In Harrington, Hamlin N. Small to Miss 
Algena 8. Colson, both of Harrincton. 


In Limington, Dee. 2, Isaac E. Elgecomb of 
Limington. to Mrs Sarah A. Wells of Hollis: 
Nov. 30, Frank A. Chick to Miss Sadie F. 
Bragdon. 

In Lisbon Falls, Nov. 
Miss Bertha Brickett. 

In Lambert Lake, Nov. 
lett of Farmington. to 
solow of “pmabort Lake. 

in Lamoine, Noy. 29, Willie Harding to 
Miss Mabel Hodgkins, both of Lamoine. . 

In Lynn, Mass.. Nov. 14, George A. Stahl of 
Poston, Mass., to Miss Carrie F. Currier of 

4ynn. 

In Milo, Nov. 29, Dr. Harry A. Snow to Miss 
| Mary A. Davis, both of Milo; Dec. 2, Willie 
| 8. Davis to Miss Angie M. Jordan, both of 
Sebec. 
| In New Gloucester, Nov. 29, 
| 
| 


29, Jesse Taylor to 


28, Wilbert G. Mal- 
Miss Ella J. Long 





: Harrison 8. 
Raymond to Miss Sarah J. Searles of New 
Gloucester; Nov. 20, Chas. H. 1ompson to 
Miss Susie E. Day; Nov. 29, Greely A. Bowie 

to Miss Rosa B. Ward of New 
Gloucester. 


In New York City, Nov. 27, William E 
|Kotman to Miss Aurora, daughter of Don 
Juan Sala, both of New York. 

In Nobleboro, Nov. 30, William F. Morang 
of Cambridge, Mass., to Miss Luella F. 
Genthner of Noblehoro. 

In North Haven, Novy. 30, Lamont Bemis of 
Levent, to Miss 


daven. 
In Orland, Nov. 23, Hudson G. Gray to Mrs 
Mary E. Gray, both of Orlan ; 
n Orono, Dec. 4, Joseph S. Smith to Jennie 
S. Hodgdon, both of Bangor. 
In Pembroke, Noy. 28, Fred J. Dunn to Miss 
Rosette Carter, both of Pembroke. 
In Princeton, Nov. 29, J. W. Cole to Miss 
| Blanche McKechnie. 
| In Pleasantdale, Dee. 5, Henry T. Maxwell 
| of Millbury, Mass., to Miss Emma J. Cartland 
| of Pleasantdale. 
In Ripley, Dec. 2, Geo. Watson of Ripley to 
Miss Elsie Folsom of Cambridge. 
In Roslindale, Boston, Dec. 4, 





}of Durham, 


| 
| 
| 
| = 
Mary Beverage of North 
| 
| 
| 


3ertel Wald 


n Saco, Nov. 29, Chas. H. Moore of Liming- 
ton, to Miss Sarah West of St. Juhn, N. B.; 
Nov. 28, Geo. W, Frost of Saco, to Mrs. Susan 
Woodman of Hollis. 

In Washington, D. C., Nov. 8, Frank A. Hor- 
gan, formerly of Farmington, Me., to_Miss 
Nettie May Morrison, both of Portland, Me. 

In Washburn, Nov. 21, J. Allen Churchill 
to Miss Edna E. Tuttle, both of Washburn. 

In West Farmington, Dec. 4, Frank W. 
Thomas to Miss Adelaide H. Roberts, both of 
Farmington. 

In Woodfords, Deering, Dec. 3, Samuel A. 
Green of Portland, to Miss Cora E. Knowles 
Mason of Deering. 

In Waldoboro. hes 6, Harry E, Brown of 
Rockland, to Miss Callie A. Welt of Waldo 
boro. 

In West. Athens, Nov. 30, Samuel M. Boyn 
ton of Solon, to Miss Zulema A. Cooley of 


Bingham. 
Dred, 


In Boston, Mass., Dec. 7, very suddenly, 
John R. L. Baker, son of the late Col. Thomas 
Baker of Portland, Me., aged 70 years. He 
acted as page in the Maine House of Rep 
resentatives from 1833 to 1837. e leaves a 
widow and three married daughters in Wake 
field, Mass., where he has resided many 





years. 

In Bath, Dec. 2, Mrs. Mary Conant, aged 82 
years, 7 months; Nov. 30, Clarence M., son of 
Frank H. and Elizabeth Ferris, aged 1 year, 6 
months; Dec. 7, Mrs. Mary A. Mitchell, wife 
of David B. Mitchell, and daughter of the 
late A. C. Raymond, aged 72 vears; Dec. 5, 
Mrs. Margery Stewart, aged 93 years 

In Brunswick, Nov. 23, James C. smith, 
aged 68 years; Nov. 28, Lydia Thomas, aged 
88 years, 7 months; Nov. 28, Mary C. Leonard, 
aged 16 years, 10 months; Dec. 1, John Mut 
ty, aged 35 years, 6 months. 
in Bridgton, Dec. 4, Mrs. Katherine, 
William Shaw. ; 

In Bangor, Dec. 6, Minnie L., daughterof the 

ate Timothy and Hannah O’Connell, aged 
13 years, 11 months; Dec. 6, Thomas 8. Kane, 
aged 34 years, 7 months; Dec. 4, Mrs. Mary 
Upham Coe, aged 91 years, 2 months; Dee. 1, 
James Mayhew, aged 82 Years, 7 months; 
Dec. 2, Mrs. Caroline A., widow of the late 
John T. Hubbard, aged 6+ years, 6 months. 

In Belfast, Dec. 4, Ann Emery Cottrell, aged 
74 years, 6 months; Dec. 4, Mary G. Hinds, 
aged 78 years. 

In Biddeford, Dec. 1, George E. Tate, aged 
59 years, 5 months; Nov. 30, Mrs. Caroline F. 
Cowan, aged 80 years. 

In Brewer, Dec. 4, Elbridge 
48 years, 4 months; Dec. 
aged 81 years, 8 months. 

n Brownville, Dec. 1, William Smith, son 
of Benj. Smith, aged 54 years. 

In Buxton, Nov. 29, Mrs. Spofford, widow 
of the late B. W. Spofford, ned 73 years. 

In Cushing, Nov. 20, Moses L. Woodcock, 
aged 59 years, 2 months. 

n Deering, Dec. 2, William H. Stone, aged 
54 years, 10 months; Dec. 4, Amy Mildred, 
youngest child of Wadsworth and Lucinda 

Terrill, aged 4 months; Dec. 4, Peter H. Gor 
don, axed 65 years, 2 months. 

In East Boston, Dec. 4, Oliver Garnean, 
aged 67 years, 1 month. 

n Eastport, Nov. 25, Mrs. Margaret Murphy, 
aged 84 years; Nov. 28, Rachael M., daughter 
of John L. and Annie M. Clough. aged 7 years. 
2 months; Dec. 4, 
years. 

In Farmington, Dec. 4, Jasper Wendall, awed 
81 years, 10 months. 

In Gorham, Dec. 3, Mrs. Sarah Hopkins, 
widow of Jacob Hamlen, aged 94 years. 

In Kenduskeag, Dec. 5, Josiah Bragdon, 
aged 77 years. The father of A. A. Bragdon, 
formerly of Bangor. 

In Kennebunkport, Dec. 5, Mrs. Mary Ann, 
widow of Moses Wescott, aged 89 years. 

Litechtield, Dec. 3, Miss Isabel Merriman, 
aged 64 years. 

n Lewiston. 





wife of 


C. Patten, aged 
4, James G. Swett, 


George Bragdon, aged 91 


Dec. 1, John C. Farr, aged 





77 years. 

In Levant, Dec, 7, Lorenzo J. Peabody, late 
of Hermon, aged 81 years, 10 months. 
In New Sharon, Nov. 21, Mrs. Betsey, wife | 
of the late Simon Greenleaf, aged 87 years, 
4 months. 

In North Yarmouth, Dec. 4, Mrs. Isabella 
Forbes, widow of William Early, late of Port- | 
land aged 88 years, 9 months. — | 

In Nobleboro, Nov. 23, Albion Crammer, 

ed 58 years. 

n North Newcastle, Nov. 22, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Will Decker, age 


years, 1 menth. ; 

In Portland, Dec. 3, Mrs. Lydia Hobart, 
widow of Ira Berry, aged 89 years, 4 months; 
c. 6,Mrs. Martha H. Cobb, widow of the 
late Charles R. Cobb, aged 67 years, 7 mos. 
Burial at Fall River; Dec. 8, Charles Clifford 





Mary Cobb 


| 
13 


Valker, ed 34 years, 7 months; Dec. 6, 
Nellie F. Howe, aged 32 years, 9 months; 
Dec. 4, Mrs. Emily J., widow of the late 





A. Cady, aged 1 year, Dec. 5, 
Hannah Josephine, daughter of Hannah and | 
the late James Hogan, aged 26 years, 8 mes; 
Dec. 5, Mrs. Susanna Russell, wife of Edward | 
H. Merrill; Dec. 5, Mrs, Eliza, 
late Ephraim Whitcomb, « 
10 months; Dec. 8 
58 years; Dec. 8, M 
L. and the late Thomas 
years, 6 months. - he 
In Redlands, Cal., Nov. 26, of consumption, 
Miss Emmie H. owen, aged 21 years, 3 
months. Interment in Swanville, Me. 


widow of the | 
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For Sale 


Tobacco 
Its flavor and quality 
can’t be equalled. 





The beginning and ‘end of the 


Horse Blanket question is 6/4. 
That mark has the same signi 
cance on a korse blanket that the 
scal of the government has on a 
gold certificate—it’s an absolute 
guarantee of value. 6/4 H 
Liankets are made with a s] 
view to strength, durability, and 
comfort for the horse. Once you 
get a G/a Blanket you will : 
need another for many years; pe: 
haps not for a life tim 


horse will last longer, too. ~ Ask 

the dealer for a 6/q and be sure 

the trade mark is in plain sight. 
Made only by 


WM. AYRES & SONS, Philadelphia. 


a> 
* 
<2 Oe mat 


12 foot Gaivanized 


GEARED 


ERMOTOR 
a 


AND FREIGHT 
From CHICAGO. 
Does the work of four 
borses at one-third the 
costofone. Always harnesse@ 
and never gets tired. This a» 
heard of price is for special introductory 
purposes and wil! probably rot remain ope® 
ong No farmer sbould let the opportunity 
cass to get a mill for grinding, pumping, 
anwing, ete. at such a price. &foot mil 
‘or pumping onty, $25 and freight Send for 
«pecims circular and advise va your wants 
Al supplies such as Pumps, Tanks, Pips 
t ttings, ete., for complete systems carrie@ 
wu» stock and furnished at low prices. 


SMITH & WINCHESTER, 


*¥-37 Wendell St. 2-12 Hurtford 


BOSTON. MASS. 





| 















RSEYS 










Several Jersey bulls and heifers, all age, 
Cattle Club registry, sired by my Tennes 
bred bull, and rich butter stock. 

oF. COBEL,E, 


2tf South Vassalbore- 


Thanksgiving = 
SPICES 


















best and return all 


A. W. STRAUB & co. 
Jefferann Bt., Chicane m. 
Fair Medal and Diploma. 
1893, 


a. ae 


arded World’s 
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